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INTRODUCTION 


Whenever anyone known to Sri. M. Venkatesan (1916- 
1989) think of him, s/he shall mostly recall his innocent, 
child-like nature as well as his helping attitude. Being his son, 
I remember from the age of three his overwhelming affection 
for me. He would buy me whatever I wanted within the reach 
of his resources. As I grew up to be an adult, I observed that 
this attitude of his was the same towards everyone, not just 
his children. 

I recall my grandmother Mathrusri Kaveriammal tell- 
ing me that my father had not performed well academically, 
unable to clear his sixth form, as he was repeatedly falling sick 
because of asthma (bronchial allergy). Perhaps his inability 
to succeed in academics made him determined to educate his 
children well. 

I vividly remember the days during 1963-67 when he 
used to borrow money at high rates of interest (36% per an- 
num) from private financiers to pay the school fees as well as 
to buy books and notebooks for his children in the beginning 
of every academic year, since his salary was barely enough 
to make both ends meet. There was also a constant stream 
of guests coming to our house during that period. He would 
sincerely repay the loan on monthly instalment basis for the 
next ten months. 

In the year 1967, fortunately having obtained 80% in 
my tenth standard, I was awarded the National Means cum 
Merit Scholarship for my higher education by the govern- 
ment, as my father’s salary then was less than Rs. 6,000 per 
year. In those days, the scholarship amount of Rs. 1,200 per 
year was a sizable amount and this facilitated my engineering 
education to his big relief. 
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During 1956, his innocent nature and imbibed values 
brought him trouble at the workplace. For pointing out an act 
of injustic by his superior, he was transferred from Bangalore 
to Khadakavasala, which was an unknown place at that time. 
This transfer, however, was a blessing in disguise for a boy like 
me, since it resulted in my traveling to Coonoor, Khadakavas- 
ala, Madras, Poona, Salem, Thiruvarur, and Tirupati during 
1958-60 and I experienced life at different places under the 
care (and sometimes curse) of different people. 

This also gave me an opportunity at a young age, to 
live with my grandmother Kaveriammal and observe closely 
her detached but determined way of conducting life. I was 
exposed to different types of joint family environments and 
thus realized the importance of learning social and life skills. 
It was perhaps worth it, even at the cost of losing two years 
of academics. 

While growing up to be an independent man, I could 
hardly understand the benefits of the freedom given to me 
by my parents and they taking care of not just immediate 
family members, but everyone who came to their house, with 
the same affection and love. Only much later did I understand 
that this wasn’t merely due to their innocent nature but also 
due to the joint family system in which they were nurtured. 
To help and support one another was the only way they knew. 

In the joint family system, people of different age- 
groups and different traits lived under one roof with limited 
resources. Thus, it provided a huge sink for various emotions 
that most of us exhibit based on the situation, as it is one 
form of communication. Over time, one modifies and manag- 
es these emotions based on the experiences and balance them 
accordingly. 

Hope, faith, confidence, and courage were the four pil- 
lars that supported the joint family system. Thus the joint 
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family was managed, along with personal, family, and social 
values. 

All the above parameters are subjective in nature and 
are not taught in any school or college. In the present con- 
text of the technology-driven, nuclear family system, where 
everyone is generally busy with themselves, it would be diffi- 
cult to make the young ones understand the nuances of the 
joint family system, since the privacy of the individual has 
assumed bigger importance than the common good. 

I was fortunate to have understood the importance of 
values and of responsibility from my elders, having lived all 
my life in a joint family. 

My wife Hema and I established Kaveri Trust in 1993 
in the memory of my grandmother, with a view to support 
the education of economically backward girl children. 

In 2003, we built the Kaveri Hall on the second floor of 
the Halasuru house to enable family get-togethers. 

In 2005, the trust published Roots and Wings — written 
by Naresh and Hari — a book that highlights the need to per- 
petuate values, written in the backdrop of the life story of my 
mother Smt. Indira Venkatesan. 

In 2015, we published Stuti Samputa, a small book 
containing verses on Sri Rama and Anjaneya. These verses, 
compiled by my mother, were largely of unknown origin. She 
wished to share these shlokams with her near and dear ones. 

Now on the occasion of the birth centenary of my fa- 
ther, we are bringing out Kutumba: A Journey of Emotions to 
unfold some of the nuances of the joint family system that 
were prevalent during the years before India’s independence 
and a couple of decades following it. 

I wholeheartedly thank my son Hari, who despite all 
his professional commitments, worked overtime to put to- 
gether various anecdotes and pictures that he had gathered 
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for this book, in the form of an interesting story, apart from 
writing the epilogue and designing the book. 

My sincere thanks to all my siblings, their families, 
and all relatives who shared their experiences with Hari. I’m 
sure this book will find a place in your shelf and be a link 
between you, your current younger generation, as well as the 


future generations to come. 
Bangalore Dr. M. V. Ravikumar 


July 2016 Managing Trustee, 
Kaveri Trust 
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Imagine this scene between mother and son. 

The son returns house during the early hours of the 
evening. Opening a secret fold in the upper part of his dhoti, 
he takes out a small wad of currency notes. It’s his monthly 
earning. He dutifully hands it over to his mother. A burden is 
off his chest. His mother takes it inside and deposits it in a 
safe. Taking a deep breath, the son sits down in the drawing 
hall and hums a melody hopelessly out of tune. 

How old do you think the son was? And the mother? 
Where and when could this incident have taken place? 

You might begin to protest. The information given 
is insufficient. There’s no single answer. Indeed, each one of 
you will visualize this scene in your own way, based on your 
unique experiences in life and your powers of imagination. 

If I told you that this scene took place in Bangalore 
sometime in the 1980s, you might not be surprised. It was 
still the time when the son of a typical Indian family would 
come back home on the first day of the month and hand over 
his salary to his mother. And if the man lived away from his 
parents, he would probably hand over the money to his wife. 

Now if I were to reveal to you that this scene took 
place between a sixty-five year-old man and his ninety-three- 
year-old mother, you would indeed raise your eyebrows. 

That sixty-five year-old man, Mysore Venkatesan, is 
the protagonist of our story. And the ninety-three-year-old 
woman, Kaveriammal, prominently features in many crucial 
segments of the narrative. 

“Who is this Mysore Venkatesan?” you might ask. You 
certainly won’t come up with anything on him even if you 
read a dozen history books or ran multiple Google searches. 
He was one among the millions of Indians who lived through a 
greater part of the 20" century. A silent witness to two World 
Wars, British imperialism, the Indian freedom struggle, the 
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ascent of Gandhi and Nehru, bloody wars with Pakistan and 
China, the Emergency, and India’s tireless striving to rise as 
an international power. 

Like several of his compatriots, all these grand events 
of history didn’t bother him. He had more important things 
to take care of, like survival. Earning enough for himself and 
his family. Educating the children. Raising them to be honest 
citizens. Getting them married. And that took a lifetime of 
effort. Silent, honest struggle. 

But did he take it all so seriously? Did the vagaries and 
torments of life ruin his sense of humour or carefree laughter? 
Did he perceive life as a burden unceremoniously cast upon 
his shoulders? 

This is his story. 

This is also the story of a million other Indians. A 
story about South India. A story about economic migration 
from villages to towns to cities. A story about the Indian joint 
family. About the simple, unadorned life of the common man 
of those years. About the innocence and the vulnerability of 
people in those places, under those circumstances. 

This is a story that tries to capture the varied and 
charming tales about their persistence, empathy, detachment, 
responsibility, and ultimately, their success. 


~ 


It was a common practice in South India (especially 
in the Tamil country) to attach the name of one’s native vil- 
lage to one’s name. At times, it was the father’s name instead 
of the name of the village. Sometimes, it was both. A name 
like Mysore Venkatesan therefore immediately suggests that 
Venkatesan — or at least his ancestors — hailed from Mysore. 
His paternal grandmother as well as his maternal grandfa- 
ther had some connections to Mysore (the region as well as the 
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city) but Venkatesan himself had little to do with the place. 

No one really knows when M. Venkatesan became 
‘Mysore’ Venkatesan. Perhaps it was his own idea. Before the 
states reorganization in India, a large part of today’s Karna- 
taka came under the Mysore State. When it came to expand- 
ing the M. in his name, Venkatesan possibly chose to identify 
with the region where he lived. But the M. actually stood for 
something else. 

Madhuravasal. 

“Where is Madhuravasal?” you might wonder. Sweep 
through all the atlases you can find and it is unlikely you will 
find it. Even Google Maps accepts defeat. One may even think 
that it’s a mythical town. Some accounts tell us that it was a 
tiny village in the Chengalpet (or modern-day Chengalpattu) 
district of Tamil Nadu, which you would find on the way from 
Kanchipuram to Mahabalipuram. 

Kistna ghdBulipatam 
@Goa 


MADRAS 


MYSORE Cina 


Madras 
Bangalorsyoornes! BA y OF 
ARABIAN SEA ePondicherry(Fr) BENGAL 





Those who hailed from Madhuravasal thought of it a 
special place, which gave birth to people of prodigious talent 
and unmatched intelligence. A critic will scoff at such claims 
but perhaps you'll be kind enough to indulge this blind at- 
tachment to one’s hometown. Who knows, you might even 
start believing the legend by the end of this story. 
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Raghavachari, one of 
the residents of the village of 
Madhuravasal, was among the 
most educated of his genera- 
tion. During the early 1870s, 
he cleared the ‘Intermediate’ 
examinations, which can be 
compared in prestige and in 
rarity to a doctoral degree of 


MADHURAVASAL RAGHAVACHARI 





today. 


After the notorious Macaulay’s Minute of 1835, not 
only did English become the language of instruction, the sys- 
tem of education also changed (quite possibly for the worse). 
Primary school was for five years — class | to class 5 (first to 
fifth standards). A child was enrolled at age 5 and finished 
basic education at age 10. 

Middle school was for three years — first form, second 
form, and third form (equivalent of sixth, seventh, and eighth 
standards). At the end of third form, students appeared for 
a public examination and if they passed, they got the Lower 
Secondary (LS) certificate. Students would be 13 by this time. 

High school was again for three years — fourth form, 
fifth form, and sixth form (equivalent of ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh standards). At the end of their sixth form, students 
appeared for a public exam, and if they passed, they obtained 
the Matriculation (or Matric) certificate. By the time they 
completed Matric, students would be 16 years old. While not 
everyone would pass in the first attempt, there were also cases 
of brilliant students receiving double promotions. 

After matriculation, there were two years of study 
that culminated in the Intermediate (or Inter) certificate. 
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Students would be 18 years old by this time. 

After intermediate, two years of study fetched a bach- 
elor’s degree (irrespective of the subject, it was a ‘B.A.,’ a 
bachelor’s degree in the arts). Two more years and they would 
obtain a master’s degree, an ‘M.A.’ Diligent students would 
complete their masters by the time they were 22. And often 
by that age, they would be a father of one or two children. 


~ 


Raghavachari had a brother, the details of whom are 
not clearly known. This brother’s grandson was one Krish- 
namachar, who lived in Egmore, Madras. We will meet him 
later in the story. Krishnamachar’s brother was a doctor 
(during the early 20" century) and had a roaring practice in 
Burma. After he moved to Madras from Rangoon, he bought 
a palatial bungalow in Adyar. He was quite well-known in 
family circles because he had gotten both his daughters mar- 
ried off to ICS officers. It was big deal for a Tamil family with 
lower middle class origins. One of his daughters was married 
to S Jagannathan (former governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India) and the other was married to C V Narasimhan (former 
Under Secretary General of the United Nations). 

Sometime in 1876, 
Raghavachari must have mi- 
grated from Madhuravasal to 
Bangalore, the city of lush 





green gardens and wonderful 





lakes. After completing his 
Intermediate examinations, SOUTH PARADE (c. 1920) 
he had got a job as an accountant in the Bangalore City Cor- 
poration. His office was in Mayo Hall on South Parade (later 
renamed M. G. Road). By the time he moved to Bangalore, he 
had got married to Thiruvengadamma (possibly in 1875). 
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The couple stayed in a rented house in Halasuru (called 
‘Ulsoor’ or ‘Alasoor’ by the British), which was about a mile 
from Mayo Hall. Raghavachari would walk to work every day. 





MAYO HALL, BANGALORE (c.1878) 


Halasuru got its name from the Kannada word ‘halasu,’ 
meaning ‘jackfruit,’ which grew abundantly in the locality. 
It is an old colony in the Eastern part of Bangalore with a 
dominant Tamil-speaking population and several wonderful 
temples, like the ones dedicated to Someshwara*, Subrah- 
manya, Kempamma, and Anjaneya. Halasuru had a major 
artery road passing through it, Madras Road. 

The house that they rented was 
on Appa Rao Lane, which is perpendic- 
ular to the street leading to the Somesh- 
wara temple. At some point, the owner 
of the house was looking to sell it and 





asked the young couple to vacate. 


SOMESHWARA TEMPLE 


* Built in the 11" century in Raja Raja Chola’s time and renovated in the 


16" century by Kempe Gowda 
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Raghavachari found a nice house for rent on the main 


Madras Road owned by one Kistnaiah, who was employed by 


the Maharaja of Mysore. In 1876, Thiruvengadamma was 


pregnant with their first child. Her widowed sister came to 


live with them to help with the delivery. 


~ 


Thiruvengadamma’s 
ancestors migrated from the 
Tamil country sometime in 
the 16" or 17" century. The 
story goes that the Wadiyar 
kings of Mysore had given 
them some lands as jagir in 
Parasomanahalli (about 12 
miles from  Pandavapura, 


Mandya district). This was ; 
perhaps during the time when 7% 


the capital was shifted from 
Mysore to Srirangapatna. 


eGoa 





THIRUVENGADAMMA 


MADRAS 


MYSORE 


Madras 


Parasomanahallie Bangalore 


eOotacamun 


COCHIN 
TRAVANCORE } 
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When Tippu was fighting the British in the later part 
of the 18" century, there were French soldiers who fought 
on his side. Alamelamma, one of the ancestors of Thiruven- 
gadamma, was apparently kidnapped by French soldiers and 
it took quite some effort for the family to bring her back. 

Thiruvengadamma’s father and uncle owned some 
land in Parasomanahalli. Thiruvengadamma’s mother died 
young. She had eight or nine daughters, of whom only two 
survived. The elder daughter was widowed young. And she 
was the one who moved to Bangalore to help with her sister’s 
delivery. 

Raghavachari was contemplating buying a house in 
Halasuru but didn’t have the money. At this point, Thiruven- 
gadamma’s father offered to help. He told his son-in-law that 
he would sell his lands in Parasomanahalli to give him money 
to buy a house in Bangalore. In exchange, Raghavachari was 
to take care of his widowed sister-in-law. 


~ 


1877 was a year of terrible famine. The owner of the 
house where Raghavachari initially lived had still been un- 
able to find a buyer. Raghavachari contemplated buying that 
house (years later, it was bought by one Gopal Chetty). Kist- 
naiah was in dire need of money and requested Raghavachari 
to buy the house that he occupied. He was ready to sell the 
4,000 sq. ft. place on the main road for a sum of eight hundred 
rupees. Eight hundred rupees was a princely sum in 1877. Yet 
Raghavachari thought he had got it at a bargain. 

32, Madras Road, Ulsoor, Bangalore. 

Life on this artery road must have been exciting and 
dangerous. Since Bangalore was a cantonment of the Madras 
residency, this road would see all the social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic changes firsthand. 
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Particularly during the two World Wars, there would 
be much activity on this road. People from different nation- 
alities with an array of weapons or a cartload of goods would 
go past the house. These entourages would be accompanied 
by draught cattle, mules, camels, and horses. During World 
War II, there’s a story about Winston Churchill living in a 
bungalow near this road. 

Every April, a part of the main road 
passing through Halasuru would be cordoned g 
off. Flower-decked palanquins with gods and , 
goddesses would march in procession during §f 






the cart festival. During other times, travel- Gg 





ling artistes and salesmen would traverse the pyp y ~ acu 
road, often stopping at the house. CART (c. 1870) 

The house occupied about 1,500 sq. ft. (about 40% of 
the land) and was built with bamboo. It had a thatched roof 
and mud flooring. Along with the house came three rare paint- 
ings. One was a Tanjore painting of baby Krishna, which was 
beautiful but not so uncommon in style. The second was that 
of Venkateshwara, the presiding deity of Tirupati. This too 
was a Tanjore painting but it had a unique style, with the deity 
sporting a sword. A similar painting can be seen in the Ranga- 
nathaswamy Temple, Srirangam. The third, perhaps the rar- 





BABY KRISHNA VENKATESHWARA 
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est of the three, was a copy of a 
painting of the famous ‘English 
Durbar’ of Mysore held in the 
Sandalwood palace of the erst- 
while Maharaja of Mysore. It 





was this palace that burnt down 
in a tragic fire. Queen Victoria’s | MYSORE DARBAR (c. 1848) 

personal painter had painted this intricate work. Even to this 
day, there are only three copies of this painting. The original 
is kept in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. A copy 
is exhibited in the Jaganmohan Palace in Mysore. The second 
copy is in this ancient house on the main road in Halasuru. 

Also with the house came beautifully carved pillars 
and a murti of Ganesha (which was immediately donated to 
the Someshwara temple and installed there). A niche in the 
kitchen wall of the house is said to have had a sealed contain- 
er with Ganga water. An auspicious sign. 

When a new highway was constructed between Banga- 
lore and Madras, the main road in Halasuru was renamed Old 
Madras Road. When the numbering of the houses changed, 
the address of the house became 80, Old Madras Road. In 
the 1960s, it became 136, Old Madras Road. In the year 1996, 
when Madras was renamed Chennai (and the road could not be 
called Old Chennai Road), it became 136, Swami Vivekananda 
Road (due to the Vivekananda Ashrama situated on the road). 

Raghavachari and Thiruvengadamma had four chil- 
dren. The eldest was Kanakammal, born in 1877. She was the 
first child (of many) to be born in that house. The second 
child was M. A. Srinivasachar, Venkatesan’s father. The third 
was Krishnammal, who died soon after her first child was 
born. The youngest was M. Venkateshachar, who will forever 
be remembered for his sweet shop misadventure. 


~ 
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THIRUVENGADAMMA 
(c.1860 - ¢.1935) 


KANAKAMMAL 
(Attanga Paati) 
(1877 - 1973) 


SRINIVASACHAR 
(Bangalore Thatha) 
(1882 - 1942) 


KRISHNAMMAL 
(Kittamma) 
(c.1884 - c.1902) 


VENKATESHACHAR 
(Chinna Thatha) 
(1886 - 1941) 
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While much is written about the political and cultural 
history of 19"" century India, it is not easy to imagine the life 
of an average citizen. Memoirs about those periods in time 
and under those trying circumstances are rare indeed. And 
even if they exist, they are mostly about people who made 
it big — either by earning a lot of money or achieving excel- 
lence in a certain field. What we do know is that in general, 
a lot of families migrated from villages to towns for the sake 
of livelihood. Economic migration is not a new phenomenon. 
While it is hard to say when it began, it saw a steady rise in 
the post-Industrial era. 

M. Thiruvengadachar’s story 
is one fraught with migration. The 
‘M.’ in his name could have well stood | 
for ‘Migration.’ He was a first cousin 
of Thiruvengadamma and his family 
too owned some land in Parasomana- 
halli although they lived in Mysore. 
His parents had two girls but wanted 





a boy. They prayed at the Karighatta 
temple for a male offspring and after M. THIRUVENGADACHAR 
that Thiruvengadachar was born. 

However, the couple didn’t live to raise their son. They 
died when he was still a child. He was raised by his maternal 
uncles, who were living in Parasomanahalli. 

Earlier, both his elder sisters were married off to boys 
hailing from Sholingapuram (Sholingur) near modern-day 
Chittor. When he was five or six, Thiruvengadachar’s mater- 
nal uncle dropped him off at Sholingapuram at his sister’s 
place, possibly because they couldn’t take care of him. 

When Thiruvengadachar was 11, he was married to 
Kamalamma, who was 3 years old. Kamalamma was born in 


a well-to-do family of Sholingapuram. 
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As was typical of those days, the wedding would take 
place when the bride and groom were children. After the wed- 
ding, the child bride would go back to her parents place. She 
would go to her husband’s house and live with him only after 
attaining puberty. 

Kamalamma too must have been in her teens when 
she moved to her husband’s home. By this time, Thiruven- 
gadachar had completed his Intermediate examinations. He 
must have been 20 or 21 then (c. 1885). Both his elder sisters’ 
husbands had a fair amount of land and property in Shol- 
ingapuram. Thiruvengadachar conveniently assumed that he 
would get a share in those assets. He would while away his 
time lazing around, doing nothing in particular. He simply 
lacked ambition of any sort. This went on for a few years. 

Young Kamalamma figured out that this wasn’t the 
way forward. If they stayed in the village, her husband would 
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never find himself a job. By this 
time, they already had their first 
child. Kamalamma sent her hus- 
band off to Madras to look for a job. 
With his Intermediate certificate, it 
shouldn't be difficult finding a job 
as a teacher, she said. Thiruvenga- 
dachar went to Madras and looked 





around for a teacher’s job. But there 
weren't any vacancies. He was then KAMALAMMA 
advised to go to the Methodist Mission School in Nellore as 
they were looking for teachers. 

When he returned to Sholingapuram with the news, 
Kamalamma decided to pack their bags, take the infant 
daughter along and move to Nellore, a city that was about 
120 miles to the north of Sholingapuram. When he went to 
the Methodist Mission School, he immediately got a job. He 
also lost that job soon due to his frankness and loose tongue. 
By that time, he had figured out that many of his childhood 
friends were in Nellore and decided to stay back in the city. It 
turned out to be a good idea because a few weeks later, he was 
offered the position of headmaster in the Venkatagiri Raja 
School. 

Thiruvengadachar was a common name in those days. 
To distinguish one from the other, there were many informal 
prefixes attached to the name like ‘Foolish’ Thiruvengadam, 
‘Stubborn’ Thiruvengadam, ‘Angry’ Thiruvengadam, etc. 
But that wouldn’t do in a formal setting. This was when he 
decided to add an M. to his name. It stood for Mysore, his 
birthplace. 

Mysore Thiruvengadachar and Kamalamma had eight 
children. The eldest was Kaveriammal, Venkatesan’s moth- 
er. She was born in 1888 in Sholingapuram. Named after the 
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great river, Kaveri was outspoken, fearless, and unshakably 
honest. All through her life, people would tremble at her 
sight. Such was her integrity and adherence to dharma. She 
was also a person who was universally loved for her warmth. 
Even moments before her death, in her ninety-sixth year, her 
brain was as sharp as ever. 

Kamalamma had an elder brother who was a grad- 
uate of those days. After completing his BA, he took up a 
job in Orissa. Sometime just after Kaveriammal’s birth, Ka- 
malamma had a premonition of his death and swooned. Soon 
a telegram came with the information that her brother had 
died under mysterious circumstances. It was believed that she 
fainted and fell down at the exact same time that her brother 
died. This created a depression in her life. She was thought to 
be mad. It took her six years to recover from the shock. 

Narayana lyengar was their second child, born in 1895 
in Sholingapuram. He was a math genius who completed his 
post graduation (M.A. in Mathematics) at the age of 19 (with 
a few double promotions). He became a professor of Mathe- 
matics in a college in Tumkur. When he walked into class to 
give his first lecture, he was mistaken for a student. 

After teaching there for a while, he moved to Central 
College, Bangalore in 1916. In the 1930s, he was invited by 
the Maharaja’s College in Mysore to establish their Statistics 
department and to teach students. While at Mysore, he lived 
in a house in Chamarajapuram. Narayana lyengar’s hospital- 
ity was unmatched. During the summer vacations, his house 
in Mysore would be filled with dozens of kids (of his siblings) 
and sometimes their parents too. 

After his retirement from Maharaja’s College in 1950, 
he worked for a few years in NIE, Mysore. In 1958, when his 
son Seshadri got a job in A.G.’s office in Bangalore, he moved 
out of Mysore. He lived in Bangalore till his death in 1974. 
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MYSORE THIRUVENGADACHAR 
(c.1864 - 1917) 


KAMALAMMA 
(1872 - 1935) 








KAVERIAMMAL AMRUTHAMMAL 
(Kaveri Paati) (Amrutha) 
(1888 - 1984) (c.1901 - ¢.1922) 
NARAYANA IYENGAR GOPALACHAR 
(Naana Mama) (Gopal Mama) 
(1895 - 1974) (1903 - 1993) 


SRIRAMA IYENGAR 
(Raamu Mama) 
(1897 - 1981) 


RUKMINIAMMAL 
(Rukkatte) 
(1906 - 1983) 


SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN 
(Raagu Mama) 
(1899 - 1966) 


KRISHNAMACHAR 
(Kitta Mama) 
(1908 - 2000) 





A JOURNEY OF EMOTIONS 


Srirama Lyengar was the third child, born in 1897 in 
Sholingapuram. He completed his post-graduation in English 
literature and became a professor at Venkatagiri Raja College, 
Nellore. He was known for his disciplined nature and metic- 
ulousness. He was married to Padma and had four children 
— Lakshmikumari, Ramesh, Revathikumari, and Rajaji. He 
motivated his children to excel in their pursuits and all of 
them did well for themselves. Srirama Iyengar moved from 
Nellore to Madras sometime in the mid 1940s when his eldest 
daughter Lakshmikumari got a medical seat in Madras Med- 
ical College. Till his death in 1981, he would take care of the 
smallest details of his children. 

The fourth child, Srinivasa Raghavan was born in 
Nellore in 1899. He was also a brilliant child like his elder 
siblings. He finished his master’s when he was just 17 (after 
three double promotions). He was a professor of Logic and 
English at Venkatagiri Raja College, Nellore. He was an af- 
fable man, known for his sense of humour and academic ori- 
entation. Years later, when his son Ravindranath topped the 
pre-university board exams for Andhra state, a leading news- 
paper carried an article on Ravi with the observation that it 
was hardly a wonder, for he was a chip of the old block. He 
was married to Andalamma and had ten children — Thiru- 
venkatachari (Chellappa), Seshadri, Parthasarthy (Paachu), 
Rajamani, Geethamani, Prabhavathi, Saroja, Thirunarayan, 
Ravindranath, and Saiprasad. Srinivasa Raghavan lived in 
Nellore all his life. He passed away in 1966 at the age of 67. 

The three brothers were quite different from one an- 
other but shared a great bond, often getting into detailed dis- 
cussions about various topics — from the etymology of an En- 
glish word to a complex problem in Mathematics. While they 
were students, the three of them lived together, away from 
their parents, in a small room in a vathaara in Madras, paying 
six annas per month. The three of them shared a room with 
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Ramachandra [yer and A. V. Ramaswami, whom we shall 
meet later in the story. 

Amruthammal was the fifth child, probably born in 
1901. She got married to one of her own paternal cousins and 
had two children — Srinivasan and Janakiammal — but died 
soon after. She must have been in her early twenties when she 
died. Her husband, a most callous man, would leave his young 
kids in the cemetery and get back home. If the poor children 
found their way back, he would try it again. Both the children 
grew up to be nervous wrecks but over time, things changed. 

Gopalachar was the sixth child. He was born in 1903 
in Nellore. He was married to Kamala and had seven children 
— Keshavan, Sridhar, Vijayalakshmi, Kausalya, Narayana, 
Manjula, and Usha. After completing his B.A., Gopalachar 
got a job in the Post and Telegraph department of the gov- 
ernment in Madras and later moved to Hyderabad, where he 
lived until his death in 1993. 

The seventh child was Rukminiammal, who was born 
in 1906. She too married a paternal cousin, Rangaswamy, who 
was also a cousin of Amruthammal’s husband. They had four 
children. Rangaswamy died young due to his unhealthy hab- 
its and his wife was widowed at the young age of 36. She lived 
in Nellore with her brothers from 1942-52. In 1952, she moved 
with her second son Padmanabhan to Bangalore. Her eldest 
son Kuppuswami joined them in the mid 1950s. They lived as 
a joint family till Rukminiammal’s death in 1983. 

The eighth and last child was Krishnamachar. He was 
born in 1908. After he completed his B.A., he worked as a 
clerk in the Mysore Sugar Company Limited (MYSUGAR) in 
Mandya. Later he moved to Bangalore. He was supposed to 
retire in 1963 but he got an extension till 1968 because the 
chairman of MYSUGAR was a student of Narayana Lyengar. 

One of his claims to fame is an incident that took place 
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in Madras during World War IL. Krishnamachar was arrested 
by British soldiers, who mistook him for Subhash Chandra 
Bose. Narayana Iyengar rushed to Madras and sorted things 
out. He gave his brother Srinivasa Raghavan’s house address 
as a point of reference for the British should they have any 
doubt. Later on, Krishnamachar was married to his niece 
Janakiammal (Janamma) and had one daughter — Mrinalini. 





c. 1914, NELLORE 
row 1 NARAYANA IYENGAR, SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN, 
SRIRAMA IYENGAR 
row 2 THIRUVENGADACHAR, KRISHNAMACHAR, 
KAMALAMMA, KAVERIAMMAL, 
KANAKAMMAL (Kaveriammal’s daughter), GOPALACHAR 
row 3 AMRUTHAMMAL, RUKMINIAMMAL, (a cousin) 


It is interesting to note that among the eight children 
of Thiruvengadachar, six of them were married within the 
family circles — M. A. Srinivasachar, Nagalakshmi (and Sub- 
bulakshmi before that), Padma, Rangaswamy’s cousin (mar- 
ried to Amruthammal), Rangaswamy, and Janakiammal. 
Only Andalamma (Srinivasa Raghavan’s wife) and Kamala 
(Gopalachar’s wife) were from outside the extended family. 
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Kamalamma’s elder brother was a graduate of those 
days (later part of the 19'" century), so she knew the value 
of higher education. She ensured that her sons were well-ed- 
ucated and that her daughters were comfortably placed. She 
would take crucial family decisions even in her later years. An 
unschooled girl in 19" century India, dragging her husband 
out of a rut from his native village, moving to Nellore with 
a newborn baby and practically no money, and raising eight 


children into strong individuals — it’s quite something. 





= 


c. 1935, MYSORE 
row 1 (a cousin), NARAYANAN (Appu mama), KRISHNAMACHAR, RAJAGOPAL 
IYENGAR (Raja mama), VENKATESAN, JANAKIAMMAL (Janamma) 
row 2 SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN, M. VENKATESHACHAR, 
SRINIVASACHAR (with SOUNDERRAJAN), 

NARAYANA TYENGAR (with SANTHANAM), RAMACHANDRA TYER 
row 3 NIRMALA (Ramachandra Iyer’s daughter), ANDALAMMA, 
NAGALAKSHMI (with MADHAVAN), KANAKAMMAL (attanga paati), 
(Thiruvengadamma’s widowed sister), KAVERIAMMAL, 
RUKMINIAMMAL, LAKSHAMMAL, KAMALA 
row 4 NAGALAKSHMI (Chinni), PADMANABHAN, 
THIRUVENKATACHARI, SRINIVASAN, PADMAVATHI, 
SESHADRI (Srinivasa Raghavan’s son), (a friend), KUPPUSWAMI 
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M. Raghavachari’s first child (and el- 
der daughter) Kanakammal got married to S. 
Krishnamachar in 1888. She was 11 and her 
husband was 20. 

S. Krishnamachar’s father died when f 


he was young. He grew up with his maternal 





KANAKAMMAL 


uncle, who was an England educated barrister. 
It was only after he got married that he got the opportunity 
to go to London to study law. After he became a bar-at-law, he 
returned to his parents’ place. His parents didn’t allow him to 
enter the house. He had become an outcaste since he crossed 
the seas. Not only did his parents forbid him from entering 
the house, they also didn’t let him meet his wife. Furious at 
being unable to meet his wife, he filed a court case against 
his parents to release his wife. And even before the matter 
went to court, he eloped with his wife to Waltair (modern-day 
Vishakhapatnam). Later, he became a judge. 
Krishnamachar, who grew up under his uncle’s tute- 
lage went on to become a graduate. After he became a B.A.., 
he got married to Kanakammal. He started out his career as 
an officer in the Mysore Government Insurance Department 
(MGID), which had its office in Cubbon Park (next to the 
Press Club). Over time, he became the chief of MGID. He was 


- 





also the first Deputy 
Secretary. During 
the early years of paw \iae 
the 20" century, ; 
his salary was four @ 
hundred rupees a 4 ual 
month, an enviable 
amount even sixty 
years later. 

‘as CUBBON PARK (c. 1890) 
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Raghavachari and Thiruven- 
gadamma’s first son, M. A. Sriniva- 
sachar, was born in 1882. 

We already know that the M. 
stands for Madhuravasal, but what of 
the A.? It stands for Arasappa, which | 
was their family name. Strangely, the 





M. A. SRINIVASACHAR 


family name was used neither by his 
father nor by his son. 

M. A. Srinivasachar completed his Intermediate ex- 
amination when he was 17. Soon after, a proposal for marriage 
came from his maternal uncle’s family. 

Thiruvengadamma’s first cousin was Mysore Thiru- 
vengadachar, who had by then moved from Sholingapuram 
and settled in Nellore. 

There were talks of marriage between Srinivasachar 
and Kaveriammal, the eldest daughter of Thiruvengadachar. 

It was the usual practice for the girl’s father to give a 
dowry to the boy’s family. Instead of giving the dowry as cash 
or land or jewellery, Kamalamma told Thiruvengadachar to 
make an offer to their future son-in-law. They would sponsor 
his graduate studies. 

Thiruvengadachar said, “Why don’t you pursue your 
higher studies, son? If you study for another two years, you 
will become a graduate. After the wedding, Kaveri can con- 
tinue to stay with us. After two years, once you’re done with 
your studies, she can move in with you. What do you say?” 

Srinivasachar had far too much self-respect to take up 
such an offer from his father-in-law. He refused the offer of 
financial help and instead took up a job in MGID, where his 
brother-in-law S. Krishnamachar was in a high position. We 
can assume that he got the job thanks to his brother-in-law’s 
recommendation. 
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Srinivasachar and Kaveriammal were married never- 
theless. The wedding took place in Nellore in 1899. He was 17 
and she was |1. 

The third child of Raghavachari and Thiruvengadam- 
ma was Krishnammal, who was born in 1884. She died in 
1902, soon after her son Rajagopal Iyengar was born. 

The fourth child (and the younger son) of 
Raghavachari was M. Venkateshachar. He had 
a job as a clerk in the Mysore State Railways. 
When he got married, he got some land as dowry 





from his father-in-law. His wife died soon after 
their daughter Sounderammal was born. When M. VENKAT- 
the daughter grew up and got married, Venkate- Se 
shachar gave away his job in the railways to his son-in-law. 

Having done so, he established a shop selling sweets 
and savouries. The story of that enterprise might not make 
for a B-school case study but was sufficient to draw peals of 
laughter for three generations. Having set up this shop, Ven- 
kateshachar used to invite his friends to come over. His friends 
and relatives would come in hordes, enjoy his hospitality, and 
while departing would promise to pay him the next day. The 
hospitality continued but the money never came. At some 
point, the losses were too much to bear and he had to shut 
shop. A good host and an astute shopkeeper are perhaps not 
meant to be in the same person. 

He began selling all the land he owned and started 
spending it on wasteful pursuits. He was a man with varied 
‘pastimes’ and ‘adventures’ as family members would recall 
surreptitiously. Soon he became broke and approached his el- 
der brother for help. 

It didn’t take much for Srinivasachar to realize that 
whatever money he gave his brother would be spent in no 
time. Since the Halasuru house was bought by their father 
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Raghavachari, both the brothers had an equal claim over it. 
The rate at which Venkateshachar was spending his money, it 
was unlikely that he would stop until the family property was 
sold and divided. 

Srinivasachar must have thought, “I have only one son 
and he needs this house as a security. My brother spends mon- 
ey like water and will soon be left with nothing.” He offered to 
pay money to his brother under the condition that he would 
renounce his claim over the family property. 

In fact, many years earlier, it was Srinivasachar’s as- 
tuteness that helped his sister Kanakammal and her husband 
S. Krishnamachar when they were looking to build a house 
in Malleswaram, which was established as a colony during 
1898-1902, coinciding with the plague that hit Bangalore. In 
1904, they bought a plot of land on East Park Road. While 
Krishnamachar had an astronomical salary, Kanakammal’s 





absentmindedness and lack of TR myer’ 
financial acumen balanced it 
out. Srinivasachar helped his 
sister manage her finances and 
build a house on the plot they 
had purchased. The house was 
completed in 1905 and was 
named ‘Om Shanti.’ 


~ 


OM SHANTI 
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5. Krishnamachar and Kanakammal (attanga paatt) 
had a lot of children but many of them died young — due to 
plague or influenza or some other disease. This is probably 
the reason why Kanakammal would always pamper children, 
whoever they were. She would feed them, play with them, and 
worry about them. She also suffered from paranoia and was 
therefore overprotective of children. 

Four of their children survived. 
Subbulakshmi (Subbamma) was born in 
1900, Nagalakshmi (Nagamma) was born 
in 1909, Lakshammal (Lakshamma) in 
1912, and Narayanan (Appu) in 1917. Sub- 
bulakshmi was married to M. Narayana 
Iyengar (eldest son of Thiruvengadachar 






and Kamalamma). They had a daughter, AW a s a > 
Padmavathi (Papacchi), who was born in | guppy aKsHMt 
1920. During early 1923, Subbulakshmi AND PADMAVATHI 


was affected by influenza and died. This was a big shock for 





Krishnamachar, who died a few months later. He had not yet 
retired from service at that time. 
Narayana Iyengar then mar- 
ried Nagamma and they had nine ~ 
children — Kamala, Srinivasan, San- 
thanam, Madhavan, Rukmini, Ses- 
hadri, Anantharam, Geethamani, and 


Shanthamani. Lakshamma remained LAKSHAMMAL 
single and stayed with her sister. AND NAGALAKSHMI 


Narayanan (known as Appu mama) was six when 
his father died. He was raised by Narayana 
Iyengar. He studied to be an engineer in the 1930s 
and got a job in Central Public Works Depart- 





ment (CPWD). He spent most of his career in , 
New Delhi and Calcutta. Later on, he got married NARAYANAN 
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to Padma, the daughter of a district judge. They had eight 
children — Srinivas, Kanthi, Prakash, Shreemathi, Radhika, 
Balaji, Krishnaji, and Vijayalakshmi. 

Srinivasachar and Kaveriammal had their first child 
possibly in 1903. He was called Kutti at home. He died some- 
time in 1904 due to the plague. In 1898, bubonic plague struck 
the citizens of Bangalore. Until 1902, there were a significant 
number of casualties. However, the disease continued to claim 
lives for quite a few years after that. 

The locality of Malleswaram was created in early 
20" century. It was used as a place to evacuate people from 
the main parts of the city during the plague. Old Bangalore 
haunts like Chickpet, Balepet, Market, and Majestic were 
the worst hit. People began moving to newer localities like 
Malleswaram and Basavanagudi. 














BANGALORE MARKET (c. 1890) 


The Halasuru house was evacuated in 1904 and every- 
one moved to S. Krishnamachar’s house on East Park Road. 
The main house (‘Om Shanti’) was still in construction but 
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they had an outhouse in the back where everyone lived for a 
period of eight to ten months. 

Srinivasachar and Kaveriammal had a second son, 
Chinni, sometime during 1906-07. He died at the age of 7. 

Their third child was a daughter, born 
in 1912. It was a tradition in Raghavachari’s 
family that the eldest daughter born to the el- 
dest son in every generation would be named 
*Kanaka.’ Raghavachari’s eldest daughter was 
Kanakammal (later known in family circles 





™ . . ini h 9 l t n 
as attanga paati). Srinivasachar’s eldest (and KANAKAMMAL 


only) daughter was named Kanakammal (later 
known in the Halasuru household as athat). 





c. 1917, NELLORE 
row 1 M. A. SRINIVASACHAR, SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN, (a cousin), 
SRIRAMA TYENGAR, NARAYANA TYENGAR 
row 2 KAVERIAMMAL (with VENKATESAN), KAMALAMMA 
(with SRINIVASAN [Amruthammal’s son]), (Kamalamma’s mother), 
M. THIRUVENGADACHAR, AMRUTHAMMAL, SUBBULAKSHMI 
row 3 GOPALACHAR, KANAKAMMAL (athai), 
KRISHNAMACHAR, RUKMINIAMMAL 
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Venkatesan, born in 1916, was the fourth child (and 
only son) of M. A. Srinivasachar and Kaveriammal. 
Krishnammal (known as Kittamma) was 
married to one Kuppuswami, who was probably 
an alcoholic. They had their first child in 1901, 
Rajagopal Iyengar (known as Raja mama in a | 


family circles) and within a year, Krishnammal 





passed away. Raja mama was a fashionable man, RAJAGOPAL 
wearing fancy clothes and performing antics. He ENG 
was a good singer and acted in plays. But more famously, he 
was the driver to two Mysore diwans — Visveshwaraiah and 
Mirza Ismail. At some point, he got into an altercation with 
some rogues and lost one eye. Since he could drive no longer, 
he was made a clerk in the office. Raja mama was married to 
Janaki and they had four children — Narayanan, Ramaswami, 
Rajalakshmi, and Sampath. 

Venkateshachar’s daughter was Soun- ff 
derammal, who was married to Rangasami. 


They had five children — two sons and three 7 § 





daughters (Sunder, Janaki, Saroja, Lalitha, 
and Srinivas). Although Rangasami took SOUNDERAMMAL 
over his father-in-law’s railway job, they were pore) 

financially in a weak position. Added to that Sounderammal 
was not particularly astute in managing the household. When 
they lived in Mysore, it was Nagamma who provided them 
with a lot of support. Some years later, however, Sounderam- 
mal’s kids consumed poison and died. Whether it was an acci- 
dent or a move thrust upon them by poverty, nobody knows. 


~ 
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By the turn of the century, the British had been wag- 
ing wars for nearly two hundred years. After crushing local 
kingdoms and silencing their rulers, they had established 
themselves firmly in India. Krishna Raja Wadiyar IV was the 
ruler of Mysore at that time. He ruled from 1894 till his death 
in 1940. He had cordial relations with the British and ensured 
the safety of his citizens. This is possibly why the freedom 
movement was not so widespread in the Kannada country. 
People must have been rather comfortable and contented; else 
they too would have joined the bandwagon of the freedom 
struggle. 

It was during this period that M. A. Srinivasachar 
started out as a clerk in the Mysore Government Insurance 
Department, then became an accountant, and finally retired 
as the superintendent. Known to his friends and colleagues as 
‘M.A.S.,’ Srinivasachar was a man of strong likes and dislikes. 
At work, he was sharp and diligent. On one occasion, he had 
taken a long leave of over a month. During this period, he 
had taken with him all his office papers. When asked about it, 
he mentioned that it served dual purposes. One was that he 
could continue working even when he was on leave. The other 
was that nobody in the office could tamper with his papers. 

He was also fond of music and after returning home 
from work, he would step out of the house by around 7, for a 
couple of hours to visit a nearby bhajana mandali for his daily 
dose of music. 

Srinivasachar got married in 1899. Raghavachari died 
in 1900. It was Srinivasachar who took care of his mother 
and his aunt till their deaths. Although his brother Venkate- 
shachar lived in the same house, the brothers were quite dif- 
ferent when it came to managing the household. 

The Halasuru house had always been a place of con- 
gregation, with several people living there for short and long 
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periods of time. In the 1930s, 
for instance, there were nine 
people living in the house — 
Thiruvengadamma and _ her 
widowed sister; Srinivasachar, 
Kaveriammal, and Venkate- 
san (Kanakammal had already ~ 
got married); Venkateshachar 
(his wife died young and their : 
daughter Sounderammal was ie 
married off); Deshikachar, a ° 
family friend; and an elderly Bee” 
lady known to the family. a 





Another member was 1928, BANGALORE 
added to the Halasuru house- VENKATESAN AND 
KANAKAMMAL (with RAJAGOPAL) 
hold merely by chance. Some- 
time in 1929-30, Muniyamma, the servant maid of the Hala- 
suru house saw a young girl sleeping outside the main door. 
She rushed inside and called Kaveriamma. To her shock, she 
realized that it was her niece, Janakiammal (Janamma), the 
only daughter of her younger sister Amruthammal. 

Janamma was a young girl of about 11 or 12. Her fa- 
ther left her outside the Halasuru house and went away with 
her brother. Srinivasachar and Kaveriamma arranged for 
Janamma to study in Kamalabai’s School on Queens Road. 
She studied until second form in English medium. Later she 
was married off to her uncle Krishnamachar. 

Janamma’s brother Srinivasan’s story ended tragically. 
Amruthammal’s husband took his son Srinivasan to Madras 
after abandoning his daughter. Srinivasan got a job as a clerk 
in a school, eventually got married and had a child. His father 
continued to torment him and this extended to the daughter- 
in-law and grandchild. Unable to put up with her father-in- 
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law, Srinivasan’s wife escaped from home one night. And when 
Srinivasan died, there was nobody around. The city municipal 
corporation picked up his body and an old student from his 
school performed the last rites. 





1930, NELLORE 
row 1 RANGASWAMY (Rukkatte’s husband), KUPPUSWAMI (Kuppu), 
RUKMINIAMMAL (Rukkatte), KAMALAMMA 
(with NAGALAKSHMI [Chinni]), ANDALAMMA, 
SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN (with THIRUVENKATACHARI [Chellappa]) 
row 2 VENKATESAN 


Sometime in 1934, Venkatesan failed the last year of 
high school and was sent to Nellore. During this time Sriniva- 
sachar and Kaveriammal visited their daughter and son-in- 
law in Shahjahanpur in United Provinces (UP). 

During 1936-37, Srinivasachar began modifying the 
Halasuru house. In 1937, Srinivasachar retired and invested 
the money he got from his retirement benefits into completely 
rebuilding the Halasuru house. From an old, bamboo house it 
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became a strong modern house of that era, with a roof made 
of Madras tiles. When the house was nearing completion, his 
daughter and son-in-law, who had moved to Salem from Shah- 
jahanpur, wanted help from Srinivasachar and Kaveriammal 
to raise their kids. 

From 1837-42, the newly rebuilt Halasuru house was 
given on rent to an Andhra Vaishnava doctor who had just 
then returned from Rangoon, Burma. 

Srinivasachar left for Salem with Kaveriammal. He 
spent time with his grandchildren, often playing the role of a 
mediator. Once Rajagopal (his eldest grandson; 8 years old at 
that time) and Hemalatha (his eldest granddaughter; 6 years 
old) had a fight. Raju hit Hema. When the matter reached 
Srinivasachar’s ears, he summoned Raju and gave him an ear- 
ful. “Why do you fight with your sister? In a few years, she 
will get married and leave the house. She will no longer stay 
in the same house. At least for the time she is here with all of 
you, treat her well.” The matter didn’t stop at that. For an- 


other week, Srinivasachar badgered his grandson with a long 





c. 1937, SALEM 
row 1 (a friend), A. V. RAMASWAMI, VENKATESAN 
row 2 RAJAGOPAL, KANAKAMMAL, NAGARAJAN, (a family friend), 
M. A. SRINIVASACHAR, VIVEK, KAVERIAMMAL (with ANAND), 
(a family friend), SOUNDERRAJAN, RUKMINI (Mani), HEMALATHA 
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sermon every day. By the end of the week, Raju was terribly 
sorry about what he had done. Never again, he must have 
thought. 

That said, Srinivasachar was quite close to Raju, who 
was after all his eldest grandson. Many times, when Raju 
came back from school, Srinivasachar would secretly finish 
off his grandson’s homework during the time he was away at 
play. 

After a while, Srinivasachar began getting uncom- 
fortable living in his son-in-law’s place. It wasn’t a lack of 
physical comfort, for his son-in-law was well-to-do and held a 
high position in the pre-Independence era. It was perhaps an 
emotional disturbance, having to live in his daughter’s house. 
In 1939, Srinivasachar moved to Mysore while Kaveriammal 
stayed back at Salem to help her daughter raise the kids. 





c. 1941, MYSORE 
row 1 RAMACHANDRA TYER, KRISNAMACHAR, CHINMAYANAND 
(Ramachandra lyer’s son), NARAYAN (Appu mama), NARAYANA [YENGAR 
row 2 PADMAVATHI (with ANATHARAM), LAKSHAMMAL (with MRINALINI), 
JANAKIAMMAL (Janamma), KAVERIAMMAL, M. A. SRINIVASACHAR, 
KANAKAMMAL (attanga paati), NAGALAKSHMI (Nagamma) 
row 3 SRINIVASAN, SESHADRI, KAMALA, RUKMINIT, 
MADHAVAN, SANTHANAM 
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Srinivasachar stayed with M. Narayana lyengar, who 
was then a professor of Mathematics in Maharaja’s College and 
lived in Chamarajapuram. Narayana Lyengar was married to 
Srinivasachar’s sister Kanakammal’s daughter. Kanakammal 
(attanga paatt) too lived with them in Mysore. It was a house 
with lots of children and activity. It was difficult not to be 
enthused by the ambience. But sadly, even the Mysore days 
were bleak for Srinivasachar. Perhaps he was frustrated that 
he couldn’t live in the house that he had rebuilt, after having 
spent his life’s savings. Perhaps he was clueless about what to 
do with his time after retirement. One can never say. 

What we do know is that he was worried about the 
future of his son. While Srinivasachar was a meticulous, dis- 
ciplined, and well-dressed man, his son was the opposite. Ven- 
katesan was casual, informal, and never bothered about the 
way he dressed. He had also fallen into bad company, as far 
as his father was concerned. Srinivasachar thought that Ven- 
katesan was pampered way too much for his own good and 
should learn to face life with more seriousness. He didn’t even 
like the idea of Venkatesan going to Nellore. But he couldn’t 
do much. 

What he did, however, was to acquire a smoking habit. 
Puffing away, he would walk out of the house and stroll in the 
nearby gardens or walk towards the city court. Someone from 
the family would go behind him with a small pot of coffee 
(mostly to ensure that he wouldn’t go away somewhere). He 
would drink the coffee and continue smoking. It was great fun 
for the kids to run behind him with a pot of coffee. 

He already must have had weak lungs and the tobacco 
only made things worse. He breathed his last in Mysore in 
1942, holding a lit cigarette in his hand. He never got to live 
in the house that he rebuilt, spending every last penny he had. 


~ 
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Whenever anyone asked Kaveri- 
ammal how old she was, she would ex- 
claim in glee, “I was born in the year 
one-eight-eight-eight.” Her sense of hu- 
mour, warmth, and affection made her 
a favourite with everyone. Well, almost 


everyone, because if you went against 





dharma, nobody could save you from her 
wrath. KAVERIAMMAL 

When she was nine or ten, there was a routine inspec- 
tion in her school. An officer had come from the department 
of education. A well-dressed and stern-looking gent entered 
her class with a few of her teachers in tow. He looked around 
the classroom and then pointed at a student, motioning her to 
stand up. He asked her a question. She was unable to answer 
it. When the inspector made a snide remark about her inabil- 
ity to answer the question, young Kaveri stood up and said, 
“Inspector sir, if you ask a question from a chapter that we 
haven't yet learnt, how will anyone be able to answer it? Ask 
a question from what we have already learnt and speak a little 
slower. Then you will get an answer.” Saying so, she gave him 
the right answer to the question he had posed a minute earlier. 
The inspector was pleasantly shocked and asked the teachers, 
“Yappa, yevara koothru?” (“Gosh, whose daughter is this?”’) 

It turned out that Kaveri’s father was the headmas- 
ter of the school where she was studying (Venkatagiri Raja 
School, Nellore). In today’s world, if one of your parents was 
a teacher in your school, you might be a little more relaxed 
than other students upon committing some mischief. But in 
those days, it was quite the opposite; as a rule, children were 
obedient to their parents and teachers. It must have been 
quite an ordeal to study in a school where your father was the 
headmaster. But it mattered little to young Kaveri when it 
came to upholding what was right. 
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In one of her classes, the teacher gave an offhand as- 
signment to the students and went off to sleep. Kaveri stealth- 
ily walked up to the chair and tied the teacher’s tuft of hair 
to the backrest of the chair. By the end of the hour, when the 
teacher awoke, there was a strong tug at his head. It took him 
a few minutes before he could untie the knots. He stood clum- 
sily in front of the class, seething. 

“Who did this?” he roared. 

It wasn’t going to be an easy task nabbing the culprit. 

Before he could repeat the question, Kaveri stood up. 
“T did it.” 

“What? How dare you! I will complain to—” 

“T am the one who will do the complaining. Instead of 
teaching us, you are sleeping in class. Is this the right thing to 
do?” 

The teacher sheepishly walked away. 

When she was 11, her parents wanted her to get mar- 
ried. They gave her the choice between her paternal cousin 
Ponswamy and her mother’s cousin’s son Srinivasachar. 

Kaveri thought about it and decided that Sriniva- 
sachar would be the better choice. One of the reasons might 
have been that Srinivasachar was not as closely related as 
Ponswamy. 

Families of those times usually had six to eight chil- 
dren. Family planning and contraceptives were unheard of. 
Sometimes, two or three of those children would die in an ep- 
idemic or succumb to a contagious disease. The age difference 
between the eldest and youngest sibling might even be twenty 
years. Often a couple’s eldest grandchild was older than their 
youngest child. 

Families in Tamil and Kannada country would get 
their daughters married off at a young age (typically before 
puberty) to someone closely related. It might be the girl’s 
maternal cousin or the girl’s maternal uncle. The strict rule 
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was that one couldn’t marry within the same gotra* (i.e. you 
couldn’t marry your father’s sibling or your father’s broth- 
er’s child. You could marry your mother’s sibling or mother’s 
brother’s child.) 

Even as a young girl Kaveri was quite opposed to the 
idea of marriages between close relatives. It is difficult to say 
what prompted her to develop this sense but modern science 
sure agrees with her. 

All through her life, she had a strong sense of dharma 
and would never hesitate speaking her mind. Be it her parents 
or other elders in the family, be it her younger brothers who 
were academically well-qualified or her son-in-law who was 
extremely wealthy and in a high position, if she felt some- 
thing was wrong, she would say it as it was. And on their part, 
they would tremble at her sight if they had done anything 
wrong. 

When Kamalamma was eager to get her young- 
est daughter Rukmini married off, Kaveri told her mother, 
“Amma, why are you in such a rush to get Rukku married? 
She is good in her studies. Let her study some more!” 

Her mother said that she had her responsibilities cut 
out. Earlier the daughter was married, lesser the burden for 
her. 

Kaveri said, “In that case, at least look for someone 
outside the immediate family circle. That Rangaswamy is a 
lazy fellow!” 

Rangaswamy was the son of one of the elder sisters 
of Thiruvengadachar. In spite of Kaveri’s protests, the young 
Rukmini was married off to him. Over time, Kamalamma re- 
alized that she should have listened to her daughter’s counsel. 


*Gotra loosely means ‘clan’ or ‘lineage.’ It refers to people who are the 
y g peop 


descendents of an unbroken male line from a common male ancestor, 
typically a rishi (seer) 
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Even strangers weren't excluded from Kaveriammal’s 
wrath. Once, the young woman who lived next door to the 
Halasuru house came crying to her. “What’s the matter, my 
dear?” she asked. Amid sobs, the woman replied that her hus- 
band had beaten her up. Without a moment’s pause, Kave- 
riammal picked up a broom, walked to the next house, and 
upon finding the woman’s husband, gave him a few sharp 
whacks with the broom. “If you hit your wife again, I will 
beat the shit out of you!” 

He never beat her again, and several years after Kave- 
riammal’s death, the neighbour recalled her with the highest 
reverence. 

By default, Kaveriammal was the arbitrator, advisor, 
friend, and guru for the neighbours — be it the Marathi-speak- 
ing Lakshman Rao’s family or the Telugu-speaking Sriramu- 
lu Naidu’s family. Quite often, terrible fights would ensue be- 
tween Lakshman Rao’s sons. The moment their mother would 
shout, “Kaveramma aale! Kaveramma aale!” (“Kaveramma is 
coming!”) the fierce quarrel would come to an abrupt end. 
And as for Sriramulu Naidu, he & Re 
respected Kaveriammal like a 
mother. 

People rarely mistook 
Kaveriammal’s anger because 
it was utterly honest. She had 
that moral authority. And in 
day-to-day matters, she was 
most magnanimous without 
ever being sentimental. For 
several years, the house on Old 
Madras Road was filled with 
people — relatives living there 





for extended periods of time KAVERIAMMAL (in 1954) 
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and a constant flow of guests and visitors. Never once did 
Kaveriammal complain about it or show any signs of distur- 
bance. She famously said, “If people come, I don’t ask them 
why they came. If people don’t come, I don’t ask them why 
they didn’t.” 

Kaveriammal’s story is closely interwoven with that 
of her son and the extended family. We'll meet her again in 
the story, sometimes at places where you'd least expect it. 


~ 






MADHURAVASAL ARASAPPA 
SRINIVASACHAR 
(1880 - 1942) 


KAVERIAMMAL 
(1888 - 1984) 


KANAKAMMAL 
(Athai) 
(1912 - 1997) 


VENKATESAN 
(Nono Thatha) 
(1916 - 1989) 
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Venkatesan’s elder sister Kanakammal was born in 
Nellore in 1912. She grew up in the Halasuru house. Some- 
time during 1926, she got married to a gentleman named A. V. 
Ramaswami. 

Srinivasachar was opposed to the wedding. The reason 
was simple. Ramaswami was very much a married man. He 
already had a daughter from his first wife. At this juncture, it 
was Kamalamma’s persuasion that saw the matter through. 
She reasoned with her son-in-law that Ramaswami was a 
smart young man and had a respectable position in society. 
He would grow up the ladder in his profession and it would be 
good for Kanakammal to marry him. 

There is some history to Kamalamma’s support for the 
wedding. 

Alapakkam Varadachar Ramaswami was born in 1899 
and pursued his higher studies in Madras during the mid 1910s. 
He stayed in a one-room-apartment with Ramachandra Lyer 
and the three sons of Kamalamma — Narayana Iyengar, Sri- 
rama lyengar, and Srinivasa Raghavan. They became good 
friends during their stay. 

Sometime in the early 1920s, Ramaswami began his 
career in the Perambur Coach Factory with daily wages of two 
annas. He was in charge of the maintenance of the boilers. Of 
his own initiative, he would wash the boilers with tamarind 
and keep them spotlessly clean. One of the British officers 
in charge observed his diligence and meticulous nature and 
suggested that he pursue a technical diploma. It was through 
that British official’s support that Ramaswami came to the 
Indian Institute of Science (IISc.), Bangalore for a two-year 
diploma. 

During his stay in [1Sc., he would often visit Narayana 
Iyengar to learn Mathematics from him. Kanakammal would 
often visit Om Shanti with her mother since Lakshamma and 
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Nagamma were her playmates. It was sometime during this 
period that Ramaswami met the teenage Kanakammal and 
fell in love with her. 

After he got married to Kanakammal, Ramaswami 
went back to Perambur for a few years. Their first child, a 
son, Rajagopal was born in Halasuru in 1928. Ramaswami 
then got a job with a British company called Octavius Steel 
and was posted in Shahjahanpur, United Provinces (UP). 
Their second child, Hemalatha was born in 1930 in Halasuru, 
as was their third, Sounderrajan, who was born in 1932. The 


fourth, Nagarajan, was born in Nellore in 1934. 





c. 1935, MYSORE 
row 1 VENKATESAN, M. VENKATESHACHAR, SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN, 
A. V. RAMASWAMI, KRISHNAMACHAR (with MADHAVAN), 
NARAYANA TYENGAR (with SANTHANAM), SRIRAMA TYENGAR, 
M. A. SRINIVASACHAR, NARAYANAN (Appu mama) 
row 2 KANAKAMMAL (athai), PADMAVATHI, ANDALAMMA, 
NAGALAKSHMI (Nagamma), KANAKAMMAL (attanga paati), 
KAVERIAMMAL (with SOUNDERRAJAN), 
RUKMINIAMMAL (with PADMANABHAN), 
JANAKIAMMAL (Janamma), LAKSHMMAL (with RUKMINI) 
row 3 NAGALAKSHMI (Chinni), RAJAGOPAL, PADMANABHAN, KAMALA, 
THIRUVENKATACHARI (Chellappa), SRINIVASAN, HEMALATHA 
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During their stay in Shahjahanpur, Kanakammal’s 
parents visited her to take care of the children. Then Ra- 
maswami was transferred to Salem sometime in the mid 1930s 
and lived there till 1942. 

It was in Salem when the family lived together for 
some time; else the parents and children lived apart for long 
stretches, meeting each other only at weddings and family 
gatherings. In 1937, Kanakammal again invited her parents 
to help her with the children. By this time, she had given birth 
to six children — Raju, Hema, Sounder, Nagaraj, Vivek, and 
Anand. 

In 1942, Ramaswami got a transfer to Dacca. He 
couldn’t take his children along with him. He took up a rented 
house in Basavanagudi in order to educate his children under 
the care of his friend (and former roommate) Ramachandra 
Iyer, who was by then employed at the Meteorological De- 
partment. 

The same year, Srinivasachar passed away in Mysore. 
Venkatesan was living in Nellore at that time. He returned 
to Bangalore and asked the tenants to vacate the Halasuru 
house. Kaveriammal also returned to Halasuru in 1942 after 
her husband’s death. 

After a year of her father’s death, Kanakammal was 
looking to get her younger brother married. She was in Dacca 
with her husband and the children were growing up with her 
husband’s friend. However, if Venkatesan could get married, 
then her children could grow up under the care of Kaveriam- 
mal, Venkatesan, and his wife. 

Venkatesan was 26 years old when a serious search for 
a bride began. What did he do in those early years? What kind 
of a childhood did he have? Let us take a look. 


~ 
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Venkatesan was born in Nellore on 23" 
July 1916. According to the Tamil calendar, he 
was born in the month of Aadi, his birth star 
being Bharani. It was the peak of the First 
World War. The Eiffel Tower was still the tall- 
est building in the world. The light switch was 





invented. And closer to home, a new wave of 
Indian freedom fighters had risen. Tilak had VENKATESAN 
created the Home Rule League. Major dents (age 2) 
were being made in the imperial establishment. 

Venkatesan’s health was fragile during the §§ 
early years. He was affected by bronchial allergy 
and asthma to the extent that his academics were 
disturbed. He was studying in R.B.A.N.M.’s school 
(his sons Ravi and Raghu would study in the same 
school many years later). He might not have been 
particularly attracted to studies (in stark contrast 





with some of his illustrious uncles) but his poor 
health came in the way of his schooling. He failed in sixth 
form (high school final year), possibly in 1934. 

He was then sent to Nellore to live with his uncle Srini- 
vasa Raghavan (Raagu mama). At any rate, the chilly weather 
of Bangalore didn’t suit him. Nellore had a warmer climate, 
which was more suited to his health. Under Raagu mama’s 
tutelage, Venkatesan cleared his matriculation exams. 

Venkatesan was then sent to Bezwada (modern-day 
Vijayawada) for a technical training diploma. He quit that 
halfway and returned to Bangalore when he heard that his 
father was unwell. He spent some time in Bellary before he 
went to Bezwada but not much is known about that period in 
his life outside of Nellore. 

While at Nellore, there was no dearth of company — 
young and old. They lived in the house that Thiruvendagachar 
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c. 1933, BANGALORE 
row 1 VENKATESAN, SRIRAMA IYENGAR, KRISHNAMACHAR 
row 2 KANAKAMMAL (with NAGARAJAN), KAVERIAMMAL 
(with SOUNDERRAJAN), M. A. SRINIVASACHAR (with HEMALATHA), 
SANTHANAM, NAGALAKSHMI (with MADHAVAN), 
row 3 RAJAGOPAL, SRINIVASAN 


had bought. Under the same roof, there lived the following 
people: Kamalamma (who died in 1935); Srinivasa Raghavan, 
his wife Andalamma, and their three sons (Thiruvenkatacha- 
ri, Sheshadri, and Parthasarathy); Srirama Lyengar, his wife 
Padma, and two daughters (Lakshmikumari and Ramesh); 
and Venkatesan. 

Srirama lyengar’s third daughter Revathikumari was 
born in 1937 and his fourth child (and only son) Rajaji was 
born in 1939. Srinivasa Raghavan’s fourth child (and first 
daughter) Rajamani was born in 1940 and the fifth child, 
Geethamani was born in 1942. 
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c. 1935, MYSORE 
row 1 (a friend), VENKATESAN, SRIRAMA IYENGAR (with RAMESH), 
RANGASWAMY (Rukminiammal’s husband), (Vedamma’s brother), 
M. VENKATESHACHAR, NARAYANA IYENGAR (with RUKMINI), 
(a friend), SRINIVASAN (Amruthammal’s son) 
row 2 PADMAVATHI, PADMA, (Puttur attanga paati; Rangaswamy’s mother), 
VEDAMMA (a relative), KANAKAMMAL (attanga paati), 
NAGALAKSHMI, MADHAVAN, LAKSHAMMAL 

row 3 NARAYANAN (Appu mama), SANTHANAM, LAKSHMIKUMARI, 

(a friend), KAMALA, SRINIVASAN, (a friend) 


In early 1942, Rukminiammal’s husband died and she 
moved in with four of her children (Kuppuswami, Nagalaksh- 
mi, Padmanabhan, and Sampath Kumar). 

Venkatesan was loved by everyone — 
be it his cousins, his uncles and aunts, or the 
wives of his uncles. He would love to play with 





his cousins and stayed in touch with them all 





\ “4 


loved watching movies, and was a foodie. This (age 24) 





through the years. He enjoyed good company, 


is perhaps the reason he could so easily relate with people. 

Venkatesan shifted to Bangalore after his father’s 
death. While his mother and his sister wanted to get him mar- 
ried, Raagu mama was keen that he pursues higher studies. 
However, that was not to be. In 1943, Venkatesan got married 
to Indira. 
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Indira was born on 
14"" March 1927 in Ukkilig- 
ere (a village 25 miles from 
Mysore). She studied up to 
second form (seventh stan- 
dard) in Maharani’s school, 
Mysore. She wanted to study 
further but her father, Srini- 
vasa Gopalan, didn’t allow 
it. She was 13 by then and it INDIRA 


was time to get her married. For some years, no alliance came 





through. Indira’s birth star was Ashlesha, which was believed 
to be troublesome for the mother-in-law. 

In the 1940s, Narayana Lyengar was teaching in Maha- 
raja’s college and living in Chamarajapuram. The woman who 
lived behind their house, Chakravilasamma, suggested Indira 
as a match for Kaveriammal’s son Venkatesan. Her brother 
Gopalakrishnan was married to Jayalakshmi, Indira’s elder 
sister. 

A meeting was arranged. Jayalakshmi didn’t mention 
anything about the alliance to her sister. Indira was under 
the impression they were visiting some relative’s house. Even 
after she reached, she didn’t realize her sister’s motives. Some- 
one from Narayana Iyengar’s household asked her to sing a 
song. It was a festive day, probably Srirama Navami and it 
was a common practice to sing a few songs in praise of the de- 
ity. So Indira sang a Tyagaraja kriti or two in praise of Rama, 
which was much appreciated by everyone. 

Narayana Lyengar said, “This is a divine girl. She will 
be a perfect match for Venkatesan.” That’s when the sixteen- 
year-old girl realized what was happening. 

Jayalakshmi rushed home with the good news. But 
Srinivasa Gopalan was yet concerned. He asked his daughter, 
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“How did they agree to the alliance so quickly? Did you tell 
them that Indira’s nakshatram is Ashlesha? If they find out, 
they might not agree.” 

This was brought to the notice of Kaveriammal. She 
replied with a guffaw, “So what? This is all nonsense. In any 
case, I’ve lived my life for 55 years. My husband is dead. My 
daughter is settled. My son needs to enter into family life. 
Once that is done, I shall have fulfilled my duties.” 

The wedding was finalized. 

Years later, she would confide in her daughter-in-law, 
“Indira, I’ve always been a loner. I’m not a social person. But 
after you came to Halasuru, you connected with everyone so 
well — you never bothered if that was a relative or a friend or 
a stranger. Because of you, I have changed a lot. I’ve become 
more disciplined. And more social.” 

Perhaps with an air of brushing aside blind astrolog- 
ical beliefs, she told Indira, “There was so much talk those 
days about your Ashlesha nakshatram. In fact, before you 
came to this house, I would often get headaches. I would tie 
a cloth tightly around my forehead and sit down in a corner. 
And god forbid, if anyone sang, my headache would worsen. I 
would ask them to stop! But when you sing, I really enjoy the 
music. And I don’t get headaches anymore.” 


~ 


Venkatesan and Indira were married on 7'" May 1943 
in the mettilu mane (the house with the stairs) in Mysore. Most 
of the relatives from both the bride’s and the groom’s side 
attended the wedding. Neither of the families had witnessed 
such a large gathering before. 

The wedding was simple, without the offering of ex- 
pensive ornaments. Long years later, people remembered the 
wedding for its elegance and modesty. 
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On the morning of the wedding, Venkatesan’s uncle 
Krishnamachar asked with a mischievous smile, “Shall we go 
for a movie?” 

“Which one, mama? Where is it playing? Come, let’s 
go!” 

“T was just joking man. [t’s your wedding today. You 
can’t have forgotten!” 

Venkatesan must have given a sheepish grin. 

Indira visited the Halasuru house in 1943 after 
the wedding and stayed for a few days. She bid farewell to 
Kanakammal, who was headed to Dacca to join Ramaswami. 
She returned to Mysore only to come to Halasuru a year later. 

By then, thanks to his brother-in-law Ramaswami, 
Venkatesan had got a job in the Military Engineering Service 
(MES). He started out as an as an Assistant Pipe Fitter and 
retired as a Fitter. Although he was assigned to the plumbing 
department, he was not really interested in holding a wrench. 
He was skilled in maintaining accounts and good in math. He 
primarily worked in a clerical job although on paper he was a 
Fitter. 

His amicability and enthusiasm won him many friends. 
That naturally led him to go out of the way to help them. He 
was always looking to help people around him. This meant 
that he would do the work of his boss and his colleague, and 
even his subordinates. He’d return home satisfied but late. 

Indira came to Halasuru in August 1944. Seven of 
Kanakammal’s children were then living with the family — 
Rajagopal, Hemalatha, Sounderrajan, Nagarajan, Vivek, 
Anand, and Vijayaraghavan. Ramaswami’s uncle, Alapak- 
kam Rangaswami also lived with them. In the 1940s, Rukmi- 
ni (also known as Mani; Ramaswami’s daughter through his 
first wife) would frequent the Halasuru house for the delivery 
of her children or for vacations. For quite a long time, even 
Krishnamachar lived in Halasuru. 
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7 MAY 1943, MYSORE 
INDIRA AND VENKATESAN 
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Venkatesan took care of his 
sister’s children like they were his 
own. He would fuss over them and 
play games with them. In fact, he 
made no distinction when it came to 
children. For him, it mattered little 
whether it was his younger cousins, 
his sister’s children, the children of 


his wife’s siblings, or his brother-in- 
8 





law’s first wife’s grandchildren. 

Sometime during 1943, when THE HALASURU HOUSE 
Hema would go to school with two of her friends in a jataka 
vandi (horse-drawn cart), a few boys in the neighbourhood be- 
gan following them and teasing them. Hema and her friends 
put up with this for some time. At some point, she happened 
to mention this to her uncle. Immediately, Venkatesan went 
to the police station and had a chat with the inspector. The 
boys never showed their faces again. 

In the Halasuru community, special kite-flying con- 
tests would be arranged. Houses were rarely over two storeys. 
The flat terraces — knows as the ‘motta maadi’ — of the houses 
were the staging ground for this grand event with the light 
blue sky being the common arena for the tussles. The kites 
were large and bright. They would be colour coded and desig- 
nated for the competition. These fiercely contested fights were 
of a cut-throat nature. It was the goal of a team to cut down 
the strings of the opponent’s kites within half an hour. The 
nylon strings would be carefully prepared for their cutting 
role by dipping them in glue mixed with glass powder. 

It wasn’t easy to know when these contests would take 
place but Venkatesan had the knack of getting the inside 
track on when these would be held. He would take the kids 
to the roof of the Halasuru house and they would watch the 
spectacle for hours without end. 
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FEBRUARY 1946, BANGALORE 

row 1 NAGARAJAN, VIVEK, KANAKAMMAL, 

VIJAYARAGHAVAN, ANAND, SOUNDERRAJAN 
row 2 INDIRA (with Mani’s son VENKAT), 

ALAPAKKAM RANGASWAMI, RUKMINI (Mani), 

SRIRAMULU NAIDU (with KANAKALAKSHMI) 

row 3 A. V. RAMASWAMI, KAVERIAMMAL, 

VATSALA (Mani’s daughter), Ms. KRISHNAMACHAR 


During the later part of 1944, the cook employed by 
the family resigned because he didn’t get the raise he wished 
for. From then on it was Kaveriammal and Indira who man- 
aged the household. Besides cooking for a dozen people every 
day, they would have to walk to the local water reserve since 
water was scarce. 

Thiruvenkatachari (known in family circles as Chel- 
lappa), the eldest son of Srinivasa Raghavan joined an engi- 
neering course in the University Vishveshwaraiah College of 
Engineering (UVCE). His father had arranged for his to stay 
with his mother’s brother, Ramanujan, who was the principal 
of a college in Bangalore. Chellappa barely knew his mater- 
nal uncle but was intimately familiar with Kaveriammal and 
Venkatesan. And often, he would land up at Halasuru. It was 
Kaveriammal who told him that while he was always welcome 
at Halasuru, he should also spend some time at his uncle’s 
place, lest there be a misunderstanding. 
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In 1945, Raju and Hema were sent off to Mysore to 
live with Narayana Iyengar so that they could get academic 
support from him. They lived there till 1947. 

In 1946, Kanakammal had a daughter, Jayashree, who 
was born in Halasuru. Just like her eldest brother, Rajagopal, 
Jayashree too was a premature baby. On both occasions (in 
1928 and in 1946), it was Kaveriammal who took care of the 
babies. Her daughter was afraid that they would fall sick but 
she reassured her and slowly helped the babies gain strength. 

In early 1948, Ramaswami got transferred from Dacca 
to Patna. The entire family relocated there. 


~ 


Venkatesan and Indira had their 
first child in September 1945. She was _— 
born in Mysore. As was the tradition in 
the Halasuru house, the eldest daughter 
of the family was named ‘Kanaka.’ The | 
first child to be born in the house was 
Kanakammal (attanga paati). M. A. Srini- 





vasachar’s daughter was also Kanakam- 
mal. Venkatesan’s daughter was named pear 
Kanakalakshmi. She was a_ precocious ile 
child with a brilliant mind. : w VENKATESAN 

During the summer of 1946, most children living in 
the house were infected with smallpox. The children were in 
quarantine and needed special care. It was a testing time for 
Kaveriammal and more so Indira. 

Vasanthalakshmi, the second child, was born in March 
1948 in Mysore. Like her elder sister, she too loved to read 
Tamil literature and had a head for math. In 1949, Vasanthi 
was infected with whooping cough, which she contracted from 
one of the children of a guest who living in the house. 
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In spite of the frequent vis- | 
its of many relatives, Indira (and 
Kaveriammal) never complained or | 
expressed any discomfort. It was 3 
difficult to imagine that some of | 
these uninvited guests would tor- [ 
ment the hosts. Indira in particular 
silently put up with the guests and 
even years later she had not a tinge 





of anger against them for the inhu- 
man treatment meted out to her or VENKATESAN 
her husband. (with VASANTHALAKSHMI) 
The third child was a son, born 
in July 1950. Nagamma came for a few 
months from Mysore to help out the 
family. They decided to name the child 
Srinivasarangan. At home he was called 
Ravi, a name given by Kanakammal. 
As a five-year-old, when he was to be 
admitted in school, he refused to use his 





formal name and insisted they register 
him as Ravikumar. 


1950, BANGALORE 

row 1 INDIRA, 
VENKATESAN 

row 2 KANAKALAKSHMI, 
KAVERIAMMAL 

(with RAVIKUMAR), 
VASANTHALAKSHMI 
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MYSORE VENKATESAN 
(1916 - 1989) 





KANAKALAKSHMI ( ieange 
(1945 - 1957) 


& 


VASANTHALAKSHMI (Vasanthi) 
(b. 1948) 


£ 


RAVIKUMAR (Ravi) 
(b. 1950) 

















INDIRA 
(b. 1927) 





RAGHURAMAN (Raghu) 
(1953 - 1999) 





VIJAYALAKSHMI (Viji) 
(b. 1955) 





LATHA (Rammu) 
(b. 1963) 


A JOURNEY OF EMOTIONS 


Due to various circumstances, Vasanthi and Ravi had 
a few breaks in their academics. They lost two years of studies 
during their schooling days. That did not, however, stop them 
from excelling in academics. 

In January 1953, Venkatesan and Indira 
had their fourth child (and second son) Raghur- 
aman. While Ravi was fond of outdoor activity, 
Raghu was a home-bird. He loved to spend time 
listening to stories that Kaveriammal would } 
narrate. After a few years in Halasuru, he spent 





three years in Khadakavasala, where Venkate- 
san was transferred. 

Vijayalakshmi, the fifth child, was born 
in July 1955. She spent her early years with her 
parents and elder brother Raghu in Khadaka- 


vasala. Known for her immaculate grammar /% 





even as a child, she became quite a favourite — 
with their neighbours in the MES residential gia 
quarters. VIJAYALAKSHMI 

In April 1963, they had their sixth and youngest child, 
Latha (Rammu). As a young child, she too excelled in studies 
like her siblings. She was particularly talented in music. 





c. 1965, BANGALORE 
row 1 VENKATESAN (with LATHA), VASANTHALAKSHMI, 
ANAND, INDIRA 
row 2 HEMALATHA, KANAKAMMAL, VIJAYALAKSHMI, RAVIKUMAR 
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The Halasuru house saw more visitors and guests in the 
1950s. Nagalakshmi (Chinni), the elder daughter of Rukmin- 
iammal (Rukkatte*) had completed her Teacher’s Training 
Programme and lived in the house for a short while. During 
the years 1952-54, Rukmini, daughter of Narayana Iyengar 
pursued her graduation living in Halasuru. In 1952, Rukkatte 
moved from Nellore to Bangalore since her son Padmanabhan 
(Paddu) had got a job in the Accountant General’s office. 

When Rukkatte came to Bangalore from Nellore, she 
was severely affected by arthritis. Kaveriammal and Indira 
nursed her back to health. She was quite supportive in all the 
household chores. During those years, two of Venkatesan’s 
colleagues would come home and have dinner. This became a 
routine and neither his mother nor his wife said anything. It 
was Rukkatte who called her nephew aside one day and gave 
him an earful. “Just because poor Indira is cooking the food 
and not making a fuss doesn’t mean you should encourage 
those freeloader friends of yours. This has to stop. Tell your 
friends to look for some other sucker.” 

Kaveriammal encouraged Rukkatte and Paddu to live 
on their own. During the end of 1953, Paddu rented a house 
in Malleswaram near Om Shanti. Rukkatte’s eldest son Kup- 
puswami (Kuppu) had moved to Patna to live with Kanakam- 
mal’s family. Later, through Ramaswami’s friend Poonja, who 
was the head of ACC Cement, Kuppu got a job in ACC and 
moved to Bangalore. Then Rukkatte’s family moved to a 
house in Malleswaram 3" cross. 

In 1953, Hemalatha got married to H. R. Bhashyam. 
The wedding took place in Bangalore. Kanakammal and Ra- 
maswami had come down from Patna. Venkatesan was com- 
pletely in charge of the organization of the wedding. He had 


* Although she was Venkatesan’s chitti (mother’s younger sister) she was 
atte (father’s sister) to most of Venkatesan’s maternal cousins 
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both the interest and the resourcefulness to single-handedly 
organize events. He did the lion’s share of the work and took 
care of every detail. At the wedding hall, pretty much at the 
last moment, it came to the notice of the bridal party that the 
venue didn’t have an oonjal (swing). They panicked. Venkate- 
san said, “Don’t worry, Ill do something about it.” He disap- 
peared for half an hour and returned with an oonjal. Nobody 
knows what he did or who he met, but the work was done. 

In 1954, Ramaswami got transferred from Patna to 
Mangalore. He was in charge of the Mangalore electric sup- 
ply. In addition, he was in charge of the Salem-Erode electric 
supply. The company had given him a house in Salem and 
with that as the base, he would travel around. 

Sometime during 1954- 
55, Kaveriammal paid a visit to 
Salem to spend time with her 
grandchildren (Sounder, Naga- | 
raj, Vivek, Anand, Vijay, and 
Jayashree). 

Ramaswami often trav- 
elled to Mangalore. His com- 
pany had given him three cars 





—a blue Plymouth, which was 


‘ c. 1955, SALEM 
for use in Salem; a brown Ford, KANAKAMMAL AND 


which was for travelling to A. V. RAMASWAMI 
Mangalore; and a Dodge Jeep, which was used for field work. 


When Ramaswami was in Mangalore, the Salem car would 
be parked at the office and the keys would be left with the 
office superintendent. Through some source, Vijay came to 
know that the Salem car was being used by a few of the office 
staff when Ramaswami was away at Mangalore. When Vijay 
told Kaveriammal, she called out to her daughter. “Kanakam, 
[I’m going to take Vijay and visit Ramaswami’s office. There 
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seems to be some trouble there.” 

Her daughter was worried. “Ayyo, amma, why do you 
bother about office matters?” 

“Because they are making a mistake. I have to tell 
them. Come, Vijay.” 

Vijay was still a teenager then. He was scared as hell 
and followed his grandmother, practically hiding behind her. 

Kaveriammal walked into Ramaswami’s office and 
said, “Who’s in charge here?” 

“Who are you?” 

“That’s none of your business. Anyway, since you ask, 
T’m Ramaswami’s mother-in-law. Who’s in charge here?” 

Vijay was holding on to Kaveriamma’s sari and made 
a vain attempt to hide behind her. 

“T am,” said an officer. 

“Ok. So you are the man in charge. Tell me, where is 
Ramaswami’s car?” 

No response. 

“Tsn’t it supposed to be parked here at the office when 
he’s travelling to Mangalore? If the car is not here, obviously 
someone from the office has taken it. Have you taken permis- 
sion from Ramaswami? Do you have an account of how many 
times the car has been taken in his absence? If you don’t keep 
track of it, who will be answerable to the company?” 

The entire office staff stood in front of Kaveriamma 
like errant schoolboys. They were afraid to make a sound. 

Kaveriammal continued. “Once the car comes back, I 
want you to bring it to the house. When Ramaswami is not in 
Salem, the car will be parked at the house. Come Vijay, let us 
get back now.” 
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1956 cast a spell of darkness on Venkatesan’s family. 

Kanakalakshmi was diagnosed with type-A diabetes. 
It was perhaps detected late and Kanaka began to lose her 
sight. It was frustrating for Kanaka, who was a voracious 
reader. She was one who excelled in everything she under- 
took. She had an uncanny ability to recall verbatim several 
shlokams and pasurams that she learnt from her mother. Add- 
ing larger numbers would take her only a few seconds. By the 
time she was 10, she had read several books of fiction and an- 
cient lore in Tamil. When her cousin Sounder, 13 years older 
than her, had trouble with his high school math, she told him, 
“Anna, come I will help you. Give me your text book. I will 
read it and explain it to you in simple words. It’s no big deal!” 
On another occasion, when her mother enquired about her 
classmates in school, she picked out the name 
of a family friend’s daughter and called her a 
bumbling idiot, much to her mother’s chagrin. 

Kanaka was extremely close to her 
grandmother. When Indira returned to Ban- 
galore from Mysore after Kanaka’s birth, the 
first thing that Kaveriammal did was to grab | 
the child from Indira’s arms like a greedy kid 
lunging at a box of sweets. Wherever Kaveri- [| 
ammal travelled, Kanaka went along irrespec- 
tive of how young she was. Kaveriammal often 
proved to be a mother-figure to her grandchil- 
dren and indeed took care of them thus. 

After Kanaka’s diagnosis, for the sake | 
of her treatment, Kaveriammal took her to 





Salem (along with three-year-old Raghu). 


After a few checkups, Kanaka was operated : 
KAVERIAMMAL 


upon. It proved useless as she was suffering 
AND KANAKA- 
from glaucoma. LAKSHMI 


(gt 
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Kanaka’s eyesight was 
failing, yet when she was in Sa- ’ 
lem, she read the entire Bhaga- 
vata Purana. After she had lost 
the ability to read, she would 
make her younger sister Vas- 
anthi read out loud to her. The 
carrot she offered to Vasanthi 
was that she would explain all 
the difficult words only if the 
books were read out to her. 

An elderly lady in the 
neighbourhood in  Halasuru 





c. 1965, SALEM 
KANAKALAKSHMI, JAYASHREE, 
would often visit the house to AND MUKUND 


borrow and read Tamil magazines, which Venkatesan would 
purchase month after month without fail for his wife. Young 
Kanaka, nearly blind in both eyes, would hear the footsteps 
of the old lady and shout out to her sister, “Vasanthi, come 
quickly. The edir-veettu mami (front-house aunt) is on her way. 
Now, hide all those magazines before she gets it!” little realiz- 
ing that the old lady was privy to her command. The lady, far 
from being upset, would marvel at Kanaka’s agility. 
Meanwhile, at Venkatesan’s workplace, something 
strange was taking place. Venkatesan’s boss at the Military 
Engineering Service — the Garrison Engineer he reported to — 
was having a few bags of cement shipped to his house. Even 
in those early years after Independence, a few officials seem 
to have been lax about professional ethics. Nobody knows for 
sure the exact exchange of words between Venkatesan and 
his boss, but we will have to make an educated guess given the 
overall personality of Venkatesan. Innocent and clueless as he 
was, Venkatesan must have been surprised at this home-quota 
of cement bags. Equally, the outspoken and informal person 
that he was, Venkatesan must have walked up to his boss and 
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asked him, “Sir, | was wondering, why are these bags of ce- 
ment being sent to your house?” If there’s any indication that 
there was a general sense of morality in the public sphere, 
that is given by the Garrison Engineer’s response. He must 
have become worried. Fearing a potential scandal, he quietly 
transferred Venkatesan to a god-forsaken piece of land called 
Khadakavasala (a small town near Pune, Maharashtra). For 
someone in a lower cadre, a transfer was unheard of. 

In later years, Khadakavasala became well-known due 
to the National Defence Academy (NDA) but when Venkate- 
san was transferred there, it was just being built. Sometime 
in the later part of 1956, Venkatesan left for Khadakavasala 
leaving his family in Bangalore. After finding a place there, 
his plan was to take his family with him. He simply couldn’t 
afford to run two houses. 

In Khadakavasala, he was given accommodation in 
some temporary barracks and promised MES quarters in a 
few months. He made a trip to Bangalore to find a tenant 
for 80, Old Madras Road. One of the family friends offered to 
pay arent of Rs. 30 per month and a deposit of Rs. 300. But 
Venkatesan knew that he needed Rs. 700 to take his family of 
eight (Kaveriammal; Venkatesan and Indira; and their five 
children — Kanaka, Vasanthi, Ravi, Raghu, and Viji) to Kha- 
dakavasala. He politely refused the offer. 

One of his relatives who had initially referred their 
family friend as potential tenants was miffed. He protested 
and tried to convince Venkatesan otherwise. If on the one 
hand Venkatesan was naive and childish, on the other, he was 
quite a practical man. He said, “See, I need 700 rupees now. 
If someone can pay me Rs. 700 up front and a reasonable rent 
per month, I’m ok with it.” Finally, a family from a trading 
community who were known to Venkatesan offered to take 
the place. They gave him Rs. 700 as deposit and Rs. 70 per 
month as rent. Later, the children of that family would be- 
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come good friends with Venkatesan’s children. 

After making all the necessary arrangements for the 
Halasuru house, Venkatesan took his family to Khadakavas- 
ala in May 1957. He was still living in the barracks, so all the 
eight of them lived in the same room. By this time, Kanaka’s 
health had declined irreversibly. Every single day, Venkatesan 
would take her to Pune, miles away, for her dose of insulin. 
This went on for a few months. 

Finally, the MES assigned him residential quarters in 
early July. Within a few days, on 12'" July 1957, Kanakalaksh- 
mi breathed her last. Venkatesan took his daughter’s body in 
a truck to a distant cemetery and performed her last rites. 

Life in a distant land was difficult but Venkatesan 
and his family preferred to look at it differently. They chose 
to pick the flowers and ignore the thorns. Every other week, 
there’d be a movie show for the cadets and those employed 
with the MES. A movie buff, Venkatesan would take his wife 
along to watch movies and sometimes with the children. 

There were one or two other Tamil families who lived 
in the quarters. While the Venkatesans befriended these fam- 
ilies, they were equally at ease with the other families who 
were either Marathis or from Northern India. Once Kaveri- 
ammal happened to observe a neighbour — probably a North 
Indian — beating up his child. Years ago, when she visited her 
daughter in Shahjahanpur, she had picked up the rudiments 
of Hindi. She walked to the man and told him in Hindi to 
stop beating the child. “Is this the way to treat a child? If I 
see you beating this poor child again, | won’t spare you!” 

In February 1958, the eldest son of Srinivasa Ragha- 
van (Raagu mama), Thiruvenkatachari (Chellappa) was to get 
married in Thiruvarur. Raagu mama wanted his elder sister to 
attend the wedding. Raagu mama’s second son Parthasarathy 
(Paachu) who was in Bombay was to pick up Kaveriammal at 
Pune and go forward from there. 
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Kaveriammal decided to take Vasanthi with her to re- 
duce the burden on Indira. When Venkatesan took them to 
the railway station at Pune, Ravi accompanied them. At the 
station, young Ravi created a scene because he didn’t want 
to be left behind. He too wanted to go with his grandmother 
and sister. Venkatesan was beginning to get worried. Kaveri- 
ammal brushed aside his concerns and said, “Don’t worry. Let 
him come with me. Go and buy a ticket. How difficult will it 
be to get him a set of clothes in Madras?” 

Venkatesan and Indira along with Raghu and Viji 
spent two more years at Khadakavasala. Circumstance had 
made a nuclear family out of a traditional joint family from 
February 1958 to April 1960. Although born to the same par- 
ents, the children had a different set of childhood experiences. 
While Vasanthi and Ravi were old enough to remember their 
elder sister who succumbed to juvenile diabetes, Raghu and 
Viji had little recollection of her. As for Rammu, she was born 
almost six years after Kanaka’s death. 

While Raghu and Viji were growing up in the rather 
sheltered MES residential quarters in Khadakavasala, Vas- 
anthi and Ravi were in another part of the country and in the 
midst of wild and varied adventures. 

After attending Chellappa’s wedding, Vasanthi and 
Ravi went along with Kaveriammal to Coonoor. Ramaswami 
had bought an estate and a bungalow in Coonoor (near Ooty) 
in 1956. They occupied the place in early 1958. Kanakam- 
mal stayed back with her husband in Salem. The earliest oc- 
cupants of the Coonoor house were Kaveriammal, Sounder, 
Nagaraj, Alapakkam Rangaswami (Ramaswami’s uncle), 
Vasanthi, and Ravi. Coonoor didn’t have electricity then. The 
house would be Lit with oil lamps in the evenings. 

In 1958 May, they went to Tirupati to attend the upa- 
nayanam of Raju, Sounder, Nagaraj, and Vivek. Venkatesan, 
Indira, Raghu, and Viji came from Khadakavasala. 
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Some days later, Rajagopal got married to Vajreshwari 
in Madras. At the wedding, Krishnamachar (Madras Kitta 
mama; the grandson of Raghavachar’s brother) met Kaveri- 
ammal, Vasanthi, and Ravi. He enquired about their educa- 
tion and what they were up to. At this point, Kanakammal 
decided that Vasanthi and Ravi would stay with Krishnam- 
achar and continue their education. Then the entire family 
went to Salem to drop Kaveriammal off. 

Venkatesan then took Vasanthi and Ravi to leave them 
in Krishnamachar’s house in Egmore, Madras. He returned 
to Salem and took Indira, Raghu, and Viji with him back to 
Khadakavasala. 

Today you would think twice to spend a week at your 
brother’s or sister’s place. But in 1958, spending a year at your 
father’s second cousin’s house wasn’t considered strange. Vas- 
anthi and Ravi attended school for a year during 1958-59 but 
went through a difficult patch. At 10 and 8, to be away from 
your family and with a family you barely knew wasn’t easy. 

During the later part of 1958, Ramaswami was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta and Kanakammal went with him, vacating 
the Salem house. Kaveriammal went to Coonoor. 

In April 1959, Ramaswami’s son Anand (who was 
studying for his graduation in Anand, Gujarath) picked up 
Vasanthi and Ravi from Madras on his way to Goolshan Hauz, 
Coonoor. They spent a year doing nothing of consequence but 
had a great time in the wilderness. Those times away from 
academics taught them much about life. 

At that point of time, Hemalatha and Bhashyam were 
living in Porbander, Saurashtra. They had two sons — Mukund 
(b. 1954) and Aravind (b. 1956). It was difficult for Hema to 
manage with two children in an alien place so she decided to 
leave Mukund in Coonoor for some time. 

Having come to Coonoor and dropped off her son, 
Hema could not bid a proper farewell to him, for he would 
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begin to weep if he knew that his mother was leaving. It was 
Kaveriammal, who at the time cleverly distracted Mukund by 
taking him to the kitchen and feeding him some savouries. 

Kaveriamma was never interested in the kitchen. She 
avoided cooking and kitchen-work as much as she could. But 
whenever she did cook, she was efficient. She knew how to 
make tasty food without putting too much effort. 

She would often say, “My name is Kaveri and it is lit- 
tle wonder that I love water. Ask me to wash vessels or wash 
clothes or bathe, Pll do it all day long. But the kitchen has 
never been my favourite place.” 

During 1958-60, it was Kaveriammal who managed 
the show in Coonoor — both at home and in the estate. Every 
morning, she would set out at 8 and tour the estate. She would 
make a mental note of all the workers who were absent. By 2 
in the afternoon, she would summon Nanja, the head garden- 
er and manager, and ask him for a report. Fearless as she was, 
she would roam about freely in the tea estate and had a firm 
grip on what was happening. She was seventy-one years old at 
that time. 

There were about thirty people working in the estate 
and everyone was terrified of Nanja. But Nanja would stand 
trembling in front of Kaveriammal, who was the de facto es- 
tate manager although there was Alapakkam Rangaswami 
and Nagaraj, who managed the accounts. 

Kaveriammal had a nose for inconsistencies. She had 
some sort of an adharma-detector. Added to that, she had a 
fantastic memory and a head for numbers. She knew that 
if three workers were absent, what would be the expected 
produce for the day. She would take a look at a gunny sack 
(large bags made from jute) and would intuitively know that 
it would hold 10 kilos of tea leaves. 

Mukund was hardly six when he was in Coonoor. She 
would show him a bag and tell him, “See, this bag holds 10 
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kilos of tea. 1 kilo of tea costs three rupees. So this bag will 
cost thirty rupees.” 

Nanja was responsible for packing the tea and selling 
it to the factory. After selling it, he would collect the money 
and hand it over to Kaveriammal. She would use this oppor- 
tunity to teach the children about profit and loss as well as the 
basics of finance. 

She had a way with people. She invoked fear and she 
fostered love. At the opportune moment, she would crack a 
joke or quote a Telugu proverb. 

Nagaraj was supposed to maintain the accounts and 
every day Kaveriammal would check the books and instantly 
spot a mistake. Often, Nagaraj would sit late into the night 
trying to ensure that all the accounts were in order. Else he 
would have to face his grandmother’s ire. 

While she was strict about adherence to dharma, she 
never imposed any restrictions on people. She never had ex- 
pectations from people nor did she judge them. She was the 
head of the family and her word was final in crucial matters, 
but she never insisted that things should be done her way. She 
spoke little, but whatever she said was taken seriously. A lot 
of mental spadework would have gone into what she uttered. 
She had the rare gift of visualizing the needs, limitations, and 
troubles of people around her. That is the reason she was able 
to manage expectations and demands so well. 

She would often invite suggestions and engage with 
young and old. She would talk about the past and tell won- 
derful stories of a bygone era. She not only held the family 
together but ensured that the family values were perpetrated. 

Kaveriammal was a big fan of Queen Victoria and 
would often hum a tune in praise of her. Given her abilities, 
she might have done well as a queen of a kingdom too. 


~ 
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The fun was over for Vasanthi and Ravi in May 1960 
when Kaveriammal decided that it was time both children 
got back to school. At the same time, Mukund’s grandfather 
(Bhashyam’s father and Hema’s father-in-law) suggested that 
his grandchildren stay with him in Bangalore to pursue their 
studies. A big gang left from Coonoor and took the train to 
Bangalore: Kaveriammal, Vasanthi, Ravi, and Mukund along 
with Hema and Aravind, who had come from Saurashtra. 

When Kaveriamma and the kids came to Halasuru, 
the tenants refused to vacate the place. Being the firebrand 
she was, Kaveriammal gave them a year’s time to vacate and 
for the time being instructed them to clear up a room for her 
and her grandchildren. She had her way. The 72-year-old 
woman managed in that single room with her two growing 
grandchildren. With the help of her nephew Kuppuswami, 
she got them admitted to the schools where they were study- 
ing earlier. 

In June, Indira along with Raghu and Viji returned 
to Halasuru. Venkatesan was transferred to Wellington (near 
Coonoor) and stayed at Goolshan Hauz during his stint there. 
It was only in 1962 that he was transferred back to Banga- 
lore. His posting was in Air Force Station, Jalahalli. By this 
time, the tenants had vacated the house. 

Family life became more stable as things slowly fell 
in place. In April 1963, Venkatesan’s sixth child Rammu was 
born. Since she was born on the day of Srirama Navami, she 
was named Ramaa, but as a child she was unable to say the 
syllable ‘ra’ and always replaced it with the easier ‘la.’ To 
make it easier on the child, they decided to name her Latha. 

During 1962-66, Venkatesan had to travel 20 miles 
every day to and from work. While today it might be fash- 
ionable to cycle to work, then it was a necessity. He would 
leave home by 5.30am on his bicycle and cover a distance of 
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10 miles to reach Air Force Station in Jalahalli. On his way 
back, he would stop by at his uncle Narayana Iyengar’s place 
in Malleswaram. During those years, for six days a week, he 
hardly got time to spend with his children. But he would keep 
a track of what his children were doing. In those days, when 
eight or ten children to a family was the norm, it was a stan- 
dard joke that the father would have no idea in which class 
his children were studying. When introducing his children to 
strangers or relatives, if asked about their academic standing, 
the father would smile in embarrassment and ask his wife. 
Unlike the proverbial clueless father of the era, Venkatesan 
always knew what his children were up to. He was also quite 
enthusiastic in visiting his children’s school for the annual day. 
Sometimes, he’d get back early from work, cycling 10 miles, 
just to attend the annual day. After he returned home with his 
children, he would tell his mother and wife about the event 
and specially mention about the performance of the kids. 
Sometime in 1963-64, Hema, Mukund, and Aravind 
had to visit Coonoor. They had a train from Bangalore at 6 
in the evening. Venkatesan had been requested to drop them 
at the railway station. By early afternoon, it began pouring. 
From his workplace in Jalahalli, he cycled ten miles in the rain 
to reach Basavanagudi. By the time he reached, it was 5pm. 
He parked his cycle at their house and went looking for a taxi. 
There was never a chance of finding a taxi in the middle of 
such a thunderstorm. He was back by around 5.25, however, 
with a jataka vandi (horse-drawn cart). There was quite a lot 
of luggage — some aluminium trunks and many carry bags. 
After loading everything into the jataka vandi, they went to 
the station. By the time they reached, it was close to 6pm. 
Venkatesan got off the horse-cart as soon as they reached. He 
told Mukund to get a porter, who would unload the luggage 
and take it to the train. Then he ran off to talk to the guard. 
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HORSE DRAWN CART (c. 1960) 


While the coolie was taking the luggage and putting it in the 
train, Venkatesan was having an animated conversation with 
the guard. Nobody knows what he said, but the guard delayed 
the departure of the train by five minutes. After all the lug- 
gage was deposited into the train, Venkatesan signalled to the 
guard that they were ready and only then did the guard give 
the official signal to start the train. 

All through the 1960s too there were several visitors 
and guests — some came because of their studies, some for the 
delivery of their child, and some because they were in bad 
financial shape. During 1963-65, Indira’s sister Jayalakshmi’s 
children lived in the Halasuru house. One of her daughters, 
Suguna got married in the Halasuru house. 

In 1967, Sounder and Nagaraj had some problems with 
their business partners in Coonoor and Coimbatore. Sounder, 
his wife and son as well as Nagaraj’s wife and two children 
moved to Halasuru. Nagaraj stayed back in Coonoor. 

In 1969, Raju’s wife Vajreshwari (Vajru mannt) came 
to Halasuru for the delivery of her third child, Srirangan. 
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Sounder’s brother-in-law from Coimbatore would stay at 
Halasuru to save his DA. From the money he saved, he would 
buy clothes for his children. 

Nagaraj’s family moved to Madras in 1969. Sounder 
and his family continued to stay. They moved to the outhouse 
in the backyard, which the tenants (who lived during 1957-62) 
had constructed. 

In between, when Indira’s brother Ramanujam was 
posted in Bangalore as Assistant Education Officer (AEO), he 
lived in Halasuru for a while. Again, when he won a court case 
and became Joint Director, he stayed for a couple of months. 

In 1966, Venkatesan was transferred to the Garrison 
Engineer’s office in Ulsoor Road, which was a stone’s throw 
away compared to his earlier posting. He worked there for an- 
other ten years before he retired from service in 1976. 

There are a few interesting episodes during the time 
Venkatesan worked at the Garrison Engineer’s office, MES, 
Ulsoor Road. 

Every year, for the ayudha puja celebrations, Venkate- 
san was the self-appointed purohita. He would also take along 
a few of his children with him, especially young Rammu. He 
was the enthusiastic officiator of the rituals, but he didn’t 
know too many Sanskrit mantras, so he would end up reciting 
the few lines he knew; be it shuklambaradharam vishnum... or 
shantakaram bhujagashayanam... 

Kanakkamal’s son Vivek had moved to the US in Au- 
gust 1959. Whenever he visited India, a trip to the Halasuru 
house was always on the agenda. Every time Vivek visited, 
the first thing Venkatesan would do is to take him to his work- 
place. He would introduce Vivek to his immediate boss and 
speak about his visit from the US. Then he would send Vivek 
home. In the evening, he would return home with the good 
news that he had the next day off from work. It was a special 
day reserved for his nephew. 
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During the Ulsoor Road years, Venkatesan had a friend 
called Albert. Every Christmas, Albert would invite Venkate- 
san to his house and the children at Halasuru would get fresh- 
ly baked cake. When Albert’s son got married, he invited his 
friend Venkatesan. The wedding was held in a church. Venka- 
tesan was totally new to the environment but being a stickler 
for rules, he was easily able to navigate around the place. At 
one point, he was given a glass of wine. He didn’t drink but 
didn’t want to be impolite. He took it in his hand. In the mid- 
dle of casual banter with Albert and his friends, Venkatesan 
slowly emptied the wine from his glass into someone else’s. 
Seeing that his glass was empty, one of the bearers promptly 
filled it up. Venkatesan again went through the whole exercise 
of distracting an unsuspecting friend of Albert’s. 

Venkatesan befriended people easily. He never cared 
for the other’s religion, social status, family background, or 
profession. As long as he could relate to the other person, he 
was friends with them and would put his hands around their 
shoulders. He treated them no different from any family mem- 
ber. This egalitarianism was the norm in the Halasuru family. 
When Ravi was looking to get married, sometime in the late 
1970s, his ninety-year-old grandmother told him, “It doesn’t 
matter if you marry a Hindu or a Muslim or a Christian. But 
whoever you marry, you have to be honest and faithful to her. 
You have to find someone who is compatible with you.” 

This attitude also had its flipside. Since he treated 
everyone alike, Venkatesan also believed people easily. He 
couldn’t discriminate between a friend and a flatterer, a rel- 
ative and a parasite. His eagerness to help others only meant 
that his good nature was exploited. Being devoid of strategy 
and focus meant that he would be poorer and weaker by the 
end of the day. His lack of formality and self-awareness with 
regard to society invited mock from the very people he self- 
lessly helped. 
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But all this didn’t affect him. The reason was perhaps 
that he had no great expectations from life. All through his 
life, he adhered to a path of dharma, not because he knew it 
was a great path, but because it was the only path he knew. 


~ 


After Vasanthi finished her matriculation, Venkate- 
san’s dream was to get her admitted to medical school. He 
wrote to a few close people sharing his intention and also ask- 
ing for financial help. He was turned down and advised not to 
take his daughter’s education seriously. It was still the time 
when the general idea was that after schooling, a girl was to 
be married off and become a homemaker. Without any finan- 
cial backing, Venkatesan could not send Vasanthi for higher 
studies. She stayed at home and was quite upset at the turn 
of events. 

A few months later, when a typing institute came up 
on the first floor of the house facing 136, Old Madras Road, 
it was Indira who suggested to her husband to get Vasanthi 
enrolled into typing and shorthand classes. This proved to be 
useful since Vasanthi got a job at the Vysya Bank soon after 
the completion of her typing course in 1966. She worked in 
Vysya Bank for many decades before taking voluntary retire- 
ment in the early 2000s. 

In 1967, Ravi was awarded the National Means cum 
Merit Scholarship, which enabled him to pursue higher educa- 
tion. [t was a relief for Venkatesan, who had been quite upset 
at Vasanthi not being able to study further. Like many of his 
peer, Ravi too applied for a bachelor’s degree in Physics (giv- 
en that he was one of the few people in his eleventh standard 
class who had passed the Physics exam). When he went to tell 
Narayana lyengar about it, he received something short of an 
earful. “Stupid fellow! If you do a BSc. Physics Honours you 
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will end up as a teacher, just like me. It will do you no good. 
You have done well in your exams. Study engineering. There’s 
a new branch, called electronics engineering, which has start- 
ed. Join that.” And so, Ravi rushed to UVCE and put in his 
application, which was accepted. 

Having spent all the scholarship money for his fees, 
Ravi had no money left for buying books, an instrument box, 
and a drawing board. His father couldn’t afford it. Upset, 
Ravi offered to quit his education and find himself a job. It 
was Indira who pacified father and son by narrating the story 
of her childhood. She told them that their present condition 
was nothing compared to what her father faced, living in the 
small village of Sosale. She assured them that things would 
get better. After a few days, Ravi obtained the money from 
an improbable, mysterious source and bought the necessary 
equipment. 





1968, BANGALORE 
MADHAVAN’s weddding; KAVERIAMMAL, VENKATESAN, and INDIRA, 
along with VASANTHI, RAVI, RAGHU, VII, and RAMMU were in attendance 
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In February 1971, Vasanthi’s marriage was fixed with 
K. T. Narasimha lyengar, a nephew of Indira’s brother-in- 
law, Belakavadi Sundararaja Iyengar. The wedding was to 
take place in June. Due to some difficulty, the groom’s family 
requested the wedding to be conducted a couple of months 
in advance. Venkatesan’s financial position was weak and he 
couldn’t organize funds at such a short notice. He wrote to 
some of his close friends and relatives asking for help but no- 
body came forward. With no option left, he sold the backyard 
of the Halasuru house (close to 1,200 sq. ft.) to conduct the 
wedding in April. 

It was quite a hectic period for Venkatesan, Indira, 
and Kaveriammal. While Ravi had his engineering exams, 
Raghu and Viji had their pre-university exams. Rammu was 
an eight-year-old then. 

In September 1973, Vasanthalakshmi and K. T. Nara- 
simha Lyengar had twins — Suhas (Kannan) and Suman (Re- 
vathi) — and Venkatesan became a grandfather. 

1973 was also the year when Ravi completed his engi- 
neering degree and joined the Indian Telephone Industries as 
an Assistant Executive Engineer. 

In July 1976, Venkatesan turned 60 and retired from 
service. In all those years of service, not a single family mem- 
ber ever heard him complain about his work or his colleagues. 

Around the same time, Raghu and Viji completed 
their post-graduation and left for New Delhi. Raghu was en- 
rolled into a post-graduate diploma course and Viji started 
her M.Phil. in JNU. In 1977, Raghu discontinued his studies 
and took up a job in IIT-Madras. Viji completed her M.Phil. 
in 1978 and joined ILM-Bangalore. Later, she got a Ph.D. 

In 1979, Viji got engaged to B N Kannan and they 
were married in 1980. Ravi married Hema Rangaswamy in 


1980. Latha married K. N. Gopal in 1983. 
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1979, BANGALORE 1983, BANGALORE 
VIP's wedding RAMMU’s wedding 





In due course, Venkatesan had four more grandchil- 
dren — Archana, in February 1982 (Viji and Kannan); Hari, in 
January 1984 and Ram, in December 1986 (Ravi and Hema); 
and Naresh, in October 1985 (Latha and Gopal). 

Raghu remained single. After his [!T-Madras stint, he 
took up a job in Oman in 1983. He returned to Bangalore 
in April 1990 and with his brother, founded Software Sciences 
Inc., one of the early software companies in India. In Decem- 
ber 1990, he left for Nauru, a small island in the Pacific, where 
he worked as the computer advisor to the President. 

In 1995, he moved to Fe ' 

Pohnpei (Federated States Baa 
of Micronesia) and worked 





there for four years. He had gm 
been working with the gov- 
ernments of Japan and the 
US to bring about develop- 
ment in the Island nation. 
In 1999, he was diagnosed Sai 
with stomach cancer. He RAGHURAMAN (c. 1993) 

spent his last four months in the Halasuru house. He passed 





away in November 1999. 
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A. V. Ramaswami retired in 1959. His final posting was 
in Calcutta. After retirement, he was nominated as a member 
of the Union Public Service Commission (UPSC) for a period 
of five years. Later, he would be invited to be a part of the 
selection committee. He was also a technical board member 
in the Tamil Nadu State Electricity Board. Till 1974, he had a 
base in Delhi but would often travel to Coonoor and Madras. 
His 75'" birthday was celebrated in Coonoor in 1974. In 1977, 
he came to Bangalore and lived in the Halasuru house for a 
few months. 

He couldn’t stay for long periods in Coonoor as the 
weather didn’t suit him. He finally settled down in Madras. In 
1979, his 80" birthday was celebrated in Madras. 

Venkatesan retired in 1976 and spent his post-retire- 
ment years in a relaxed manner. He began accompanying his 
wife to gatherings where people would sing bhajans. He also 
spent his time helping some of the microtraders with their 
accounts. He never expected anything in return for the work 
he did. He would be satisfied with the bondas, bajjis, vadais, 
and coffee that the shopkeepers would get for him. As far as 
the traders were concerned, they were getting his services at 
a bargain. The way he looked at it was that he was spending 
his time usefully and enjoying his favourite savouries. All this 
account-writing had a flipside. Since he always used a blue ink 
pen, his fingertips, his bald head, and his shirt were forever 
stained with ink, much to his children’s chagrin. 

When he wrote accounts for the house or did other 
work, he never had a designated place. He would sit at the 
dining table or in the drawing hall or in one of the bedrooms. 
And he was unmindful of where he was — he would spread 
out all his papers as he worked. Apart from the work at hand, 
little else mattered to him. 

On the one hand, he was a workaholic but he had a 
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genuine love for people and thoroughly enjoyed the company 
of people. Either he had to be working or he had to be with 
people. Without both, he would become restless. If he was 
growing up in today’s society, he might have been labelled as 
a case of ADHD. 

He would have a terrible quarrel with his wife or son, 
shout at them, and walk out of the house. And five minutes 
later, he would enter the house as if nothing had happened. 
He would casually walk into the kitchen and ask his wife for 
a cup of coffee. He never held any residual anger or emotion. 
Gossip was unknown to him. He lived in the moment and for- 
got all about the incident a few minutes later. 

As much as he loved to be with children, he never dis- 
criminated between his children or grandchildren and those 
of others. For him, the whole world was one big family and 
everyone was welcome to his house. His concern for people 
(and partly his fear of unknown dangers) was such that if a 
guest promised to visit at 5pm, he would start pacing up and 
down the hall from 4.30 onwards. And if there was a delay by 
even a few minutes, he would get worried and walk up to the 
bus stop to see if there had arrived. 

He would buy notebooks for his grandchildren and 
with the same affection would buy books for the children of 
his cousins and friends. When his cousin Kuppuswami’s son 
was a school-going kid, he wouldn’t take the new notebook 
from his father. He would only take it from Venkatesan, his 
‘Ulsoor appa.’ 

All through his life, Venkatesan never let poverty come 
in the way of his generosity. 

In 1977, Seshadri (Narayana Lyengar’s son who worked 
at the A.G.’s office) brought some good news. Srinivasachar’s 
pension, which Kaveriammal was supposed to receive, was fi- 


nally sanctioned. Arrears for the period 1942-76 amounted to 
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about four thousand rupees. Seshadri handed over the money 
to Kaveriammal. At that time, Kanakammal and Ramaswa- 
mi were staying at Halasuru. 

The Halasuru house had seen a few modifications in 
1976. When the backyard of the house was sold off in 1971, 
Ravi began wondering what could be done to augment the in- 
come of the family. A small part of the house had been given 
on rent from 1963-71 but that rental income was negligible. 
Ravi decided that the two rooms in the front of the house 
should be refurbished and given out to rent to commercial es- 
tablishments. Also, the first floor was constructed. After the 
modifications were complete, Ravi decided to name the house 
after his grandfather, calling it ‘Srinivasa Nilayam.’ 

When in 1977 there was a huge income from an unex- 
pected source, a grand celebration was planned with many 
items on the agenda: 100" year of the Halasuru house, Ven- 
katesan’s 60" birthday, grihapravesham of the modified house, 
and upanayanam of Ravi and Raghu as well as of Srinath and 
Ramesh (grandchildren of Kanakammal and Ramaswami). 





1977, BANGALORE 

Kannan and Revathi spent a lot of time with their 
grandparents at Halasuru. As it is Venkatesan was fond of 
children. What more to say about his unbridled affection 
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for his grandchildren? He played games with them and took 
them around Halasuru, often buying sweets and savouries for 
them. But more often than not, his love and concern for them 
led to an over-protective stance. Every time Kannan or Re- 
vathi wanted to embark on some new, thrilling, and danger- 
ous adventure, Venkatesan would run behind them shouting, 
“No! No!” Possibly tired of the restrictions, young Revathi 
gave him the name ‘No-no thatha.’ The name stuck and all his 
grandchildren would address him as Nono thatha. 
When Hari was born in } 


Ramaswami passed away in 1984, BANGALORE 


1984, the family performed a 





kanakabhishekam for Kaveriam- 
mal — a traditional practice that 





honoured the great-grandparent 
when their son’s son had a son. 


s 


Madras in June 1980, a month after Ravi’s wedding to Hema. 
When Ravi got the news, he immediately called his friend who 
worked at the airport and organized two flight tickets — one 
for Venkatesan and another for Hemalatha, Ramaswami’s el- 
dest daughter. 

Venkatesan and Kanakammal’s reactions to this flight 
journey were in stark contrast to the general mood of gloom 
in the wake of the tragedy. The emotional response of the two 
siblings is remembered even today and laughed about. Venka- 
tesan was petrified at the thought of getting into the aircraft 
and he had to be convinced that it was safe. Subsequently 
Kanakammal was shocked that her brother had arrived in 
Madras by flight. 

A couple of years later, in 1982, Venkatesan visited 
New Delhi with Ravi. That was the farthest he had gone from 
Halasuru. 

When Kannan and Revathi were old enough to travel 
on their own, they would take the public bus from Sarakki, 
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where they lived, to Halasuru, 
and back. At Sarakki, their moth- 
er or father would put them in the 
bus and at Halasuru, their grand- 
father would pick them up at the 
bus stop. Once when Venkatesan 
had gone to drop off his grand- 
children at the Halasuru bus stop, 
he handed some money to Kannan 
for buying the tickets on the bus. 
Nine-year-old Kannan told his 
erandfather, “Thanks thatha, but 
there’s no need for that. Appa has 





already given us the money for the INDIRA AND 
bus.” Venkatesan was upset. Un- VENKATESAN in the 1980s 

mindful of the others at the bus stop, he told Kannan, “Oh! 
So you have become a grown-up. You’re a big boy now. You 
can’t accept money from your thatha. Never mind.” Being the 
sensitive child that he was, Kannan was utterly embarrassed. 
Revathi was equally confused as to what was to be done. They 
finally decided that taking the money from Nono thatha was 


the best way out. 





t/ 


LAKSHAMMAL, KAVERIAMMAL, KRISHNAMACHAR in 1984 
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Ravi’s wife Hema worked as a lecturer in a college in 
Malleswaram. Typically, Indira used to prepare lunch and 
would pack Hema’s lunchbox. One day, Hema forgot her 
lunchbox at home. Venkatesan was quite disturbed. He was 
worried that she would go without lunch. After pacing about 
in the drawing hall for a few minutes, he told Indira that he 
would go and hand over the lunchbox. 

Indira said, “Don’t worry about that. Hema’s parents’ 
place is a stone’s throw away from her college. She can always 
go there or eat at a restaurant. If she’s really short on time, 
she can go to Om Shanti.” 

Before she could complete her sentence, he had said his 
goodbyes and stepped out of the house. He took the lunchbox 
and went to Hema’s college, which was six miles away. 

Hema had just finished her morning lecture and was 
resting in the staff room when someone told her that her 
father-in-law was waiting for her. One can imagine Hema’s 
surprise and embarrassment when she saw her father-in-law 
bringing her lunchbox. She was speechless for a moment. 
Then she said, “Appa, please sit down. I'll get some coffee for 
you.” 

“Don’t bother ma. Pll go to Om Shanti.” 

It is easy to see the humour behind this episode but 
such an egalitarian attitude, treating everyone with the same 
warmth and affection, isn’t all too common; unless of course 
you were a part of the Halasuru household. 

Kaveriammal died in August 1984 at the age of 96. 

It was a warm Sunday afternoon. Only the previous 
evening Rammu had visited the house to spend time with her 
grandmother. She left in the morning. Everyone at home had 
finished their lunch and had been resting. Kaveriammal was 
in her room. She wanted to walk to the drawing hall but her 
legs didn’t support her. She just sat down on the ground. She 
called out for Indira and said, “Get my shlokam book.” 
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She was too weak to read the book and her daugh- 
ter-in-law volunteered to read it out. After a while she said, 
“Leave the book at my bedside. I will need it.” 

She lay down on her bed never to rise again. Ninety-six 
long years of transforming the lives of everyone around her. 
The end was silent, withdrawn. 

This was a big blow for Venkatesan, who was deeply 
attached to his mother. A kind of depression set in. A few 
months later, he was diagnosed with an enlarged heart. He 
didn’t take her death well. The formerly gregarious and en- 
thusiastic man became sombre and silent. He would spend 
long hours all by himself in the guest room. 

After that, for a few years, he was distracted with the 
arrival of grandchildren. He spent a great deal of time with 
them. One of the favourite pastimes of Archana and Hari was 
to give him a massage. It wasn’t that five-year-old Archana 
and three-year-old Hari were born masseurs. He would lie 
down on the bed, stomach down and ask his grandchildren to 
walk over him. Fun for the kids, a massage for him. 

His grandchildren also caused him considerable trou- 
ble. Hari was an extremely mischievous child and would 
run all around the place, driven by his curiosity. Sometimes 
he would climb up the shelf of drawers in a vain attempt to 
wind the pendulum clock. At other times, he would climb the 
kitchen shelf and get hold of a glass bowl. Venkatesan would 
get terrified and shout, “Hema, Hema, come here. See what 
paapaa is doing. He’s going to drop this glass bowl.” 

Hema would come running and try to manage the sit- 
uation but amidst all the shouting, Hari would drop the bowl 
in fear. 

Then Venkatesan would shout, “See, I told you he’s 
going to drop it. Careful, careful, there will be glass pieces. 
Paapaaa, don’t run, paapaa...” 
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In 1987, Venkatesan’s 70'" birthday was celebrated in 
Halasuru. 





1987, BANGALORE 
Pictures from the 70" 
birthday celebrations 


Within a month, he was admitted to the hospital after 
he complained of chest pain. After three days, he was dis- 





charged. His recovery was slow but his fear of death ensured 
that he didn’t lose the will to live. 

In May 1987, Ravi decided to modify a portion of the 
Halasuru house, which had been partly done in 1976. The 
construction was completed in 1988. It was made special by 
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celebrating Ram’s first birthday. Later that year, Kaveriam- 
mal’s birth centenary was celebrated by organizing a prayer 
session in the nearby Anjaneya temple. 

While digging the ground to lay the foundation for the 
new building, a well was found. After years of facing acute 
water shortage, this came as a boon from the heavens. If only 
it had been discovered earlier, Kaveriammal’s joy would have 
made her live to be a hundred. 

In September 1988, Venkatesan’s cousin Padmanabhan 
(Rukkatte’s son) passed away. Having spent his early years 
in Nellore with his cousins, the death of one of them came 
as a shock. In February 1989, Paddu’s brother Kuppuswami 
passed away. This was too much for Venkatesan to take. He 
was terribly depressed. He was admitted to the hospital in 
May. Within a few days, he suffered a massive heart attack. 
The end came soon. 

It was late evening of May 11 when Venkatesan 
breathed his last. 

Ravi was in the midst of running a full-fledged busi- 
ness and he wasn’t sure if he must carry out the antyeshti 
(last rites) following the traditional procedure, spread over 
thirteen days. When he asked his mother about this, she said, 
“Ravi, all of us live in this society. The society has created 
these formalities and as long as we live in the society and en- 
joy the benefits of doing so, we better follow the rules and 
regulations that it has laid out.” 

It was only later that Ravi realized the benefit of go- 
ing through the thirteen-day long mourning ritual. It gave 
him a lot of mental space to reflect and figure out what he 
must do in the future. The death of his father marked an end 
of an epoch. 

It’s difficult to believe that a person with such inno- 
cence, integrity, and informality could lead a full, happy life. 


~ 
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JULY 1997, BANGALORE 
row 1 RAGHU, B. N. KANNAN, K. T. N. IYENGAR, K. N. GOPAL, RAVI 
row 2 REVA, NARESH, HARI, INDIRA, ARCHANA, RAM, KANNU 
row 3 HEMA, VIJI, VASANTHI, RAMMU 





tae pu 


JUNE 2016, BANGALORE 
row 1 MANUSHI, KANNU, B. N. KANNAN, SRINIVAS, 
REVA, HEMA, K. N. GOPAL 
row 2 VIJI, VASANTHI, INDIRA, RAVI, RAMMU 
row 3 HARI, ARCHANA, MAHATHI, RAM, NARESH 
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Perhaps every society in history had the concept of a 
family in its broadest sense of living together. In the sense of 
trusting another, depending on another, and offering support 
to another. Sharing hopes, joys, fears, and suspicions with an- 
other. Offering a patient ear to the woes of another. 

If a society has to be sustainable, then the unit of 
family is an ideal means to achieve it. Noble ideas like peace, 
harmony, interdependence, and togetherness are represented 
by the system of family. A happy family is a symbol of confi- 
dence, security, and balance. 

While most animals have the natural instinct of caring 
for their young ones, only a few have learnt the concept of 
staying together as a cohesive unit. 

Our traditional dharmashastras have given us a frame- 
work for human life, by dividing it into four ashramas (or 
phases) — brahmacharya, grihasta, vanaprastha, and sanyasa. 
This structure of the four phases of human life, although 
conceived in ancient India, applies to everyone irrespective of 
gender, profession, or socio-cultural background. 

In the initial years, we are merely consumers. We are 
at the mercy of our parents, elders, and teachers. We receive 
love, care, knowledge, and comfort. We toil to come to terms 
with the world, understand its nuances, and eventually, man- 
age ourselves in the larger context of the world. 

It starts out with other people being responsible for 
us. As we go through adolescence, we slowly learn to become 
responsible for ourselves. Having attained this confidence to 
manage oneself, we move to the next stage — starting a family. 

The traits of empathy, compassion, compromise, and 
magnanimity come to the fore when we begin family life. 
From being responsible for ourselves, we move towards being 
responsible for others. Then we give birth to children, raise 
them, and give them a solid foundation in the skills needed for 
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life — almost recollecting from our childhood the lessons we 
learnt. We try to pass on the values, skills, customs, and tradi- 
tions that we imbibed as children. Over the years, the respon- 
sibility towards others reduces self-centric thinking. We worry 
less and less about our own comforts and preferences. This 
gradual purging of the ego makes way for the next phase. 

Having raised a family well and having facilitated 
our children’s transition into their second phase, we gradu- 
ally withdraw from social circles. During this third stage, we 
try to share with the larger society what we have learnt and 
earned. Thoughts of self and family reduce, while the focus is 
on the larger society. The burden of responsibility also melts 
away and we don’t chase any targets. 

In serving the society thus we begin to see the inter- 
connectedness of everything and our focus moves towards 
the world. Thoughts of self, family, and society seem petty 
in varying degrees. This is the final stage, where we see every- 
one with the same eyes — not judging or analysing, but being. 
We go back to being completely dependent; this time, on the 
goodness of the larger world. And in some way, we become 
truly independent. 

The dharmashastras hail the second phase — family life 
—as the highest, because it is a householder who supports peo- 
ple who are in the other three phases. 

The ‘joint family system’ generally refers to multiple 
families living together under one roof and sharing facilities 
like kitchen, washing area, bathrooms, etc. Let’s say a cou- 
ple in generation #1 have four sons and four daughters. The 
four daughters would be married off and would live with their 
husbands’ families. The four sons of generation #2 would get 
married and have families of their own. The four sons, their 
wives, and their children (generation #3) along with their par- 
ents (from generation #1) would live under the same roof. And 
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if one of the daughters was widowed young and didn’t have 
compassionate in-laws, she would come to live in her father’s 
house along with her children. In this manner, there would be 
times when a single house would have more than thirty people 
living in it. 

In the early years, it was an economic necessity to live 
together. It would save money on rent, food, and childcare, 
among other things. It also gave emotional support to the 
families. If you had a problem with your parents, you could 
always go to your grandmother or your uncle or your older 
cousin to get it sorted out. 

Children growing up in joint families were exposed to 
diversity early on. They grew up with many other children, 
aunts, uncles, grandparents, and visitors. They also learnt the 
nuts and bolts of teamwork — empathy, magnanimity, kind- 
ness, and letting go. They were willing to share their materials 
or their knowledge with other people without hesitation or 
calculation. They also learnt to be patient with people who 
might behave or think in a manner wholly different from their 
own. Children naturally learnt from their surroundings the 
traits of discipline and accountability. 

Sometimes, siblings would grow up in different places 
and under different circumstances, only getting a chance to 
meet during weddings or other family gatherings. The eldest 
and the youngest child of a family might have an age gap of 
eighteen or twenty years. So while the eldest son was away in 
another city, pursuing a master’s degree, the youngest daugh- 
ter would be learning the rudiments of the alphabets. Cousins 
of the same age-group would be closer than siblings. 

The joint family system also had its share of problems 
and hurdles. There would always be a few people who were 
cunning and take advantage of people’s goodness. Some were 
too lazy to work because they were in a protected environ- 
ment. They never contributed to the system but consumed 
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from it. Also, in such a system, it was never easy for one to 
be a curious cat. Questions were not asked by children and if 
asked, they were not entertained by adults. The system had 
to be followed and the rules were laid down by the head of 
the family. It was also difficult if someone wished to excel in a 
chosen field. The earliest rebels were the ambitious ones, who 
wanted to achieve something for themselves, rather than toe 
the line and lead a textbook life. 

A great deal of learning happened through observa- 
tion. The elders might not necessarily instruct the children on 
how to follow the rules. As the elders would do, so the children 
would copy — whether it was adhering to dharma or perform- 
ing a ritual. However, the children who didn’t have the abil- 
ity to learn from observation were left out. The joint family 
offered a safe emotional zone to such children but could not 
teach them resilience and independence. 

When the head of the family had a good balance of 
head and heart, such joint families sustained over longer peri- 
ods of time. Kaveriammal is a case in point. 

In other cases, joint families sustained simply due 
to the magnanimity and selflessness of a few individuals. 
Narayana lyengar, Srinivasa Raghavan, and Venkatesan were 
such individuals. 

Some members of the family were more social than 
others and it was these people who constantly kept the var- 
ious branches of the family connected. Thiruvenkatachari 
(Srinivasa Raghavan’s son), Vivek (Kanakammal’s son), and 
Seshadri (Narayana lyengar’s son) are fine examples. 

While some branches of the family have not remained 
in touch, most children of Kaveriammal’s siblings continue to 
stay connected — be it Srirama lyengar’s children, who have 
all been in high positions or Srinivasa Raghavan’s children 
who have all lived in various parts of the country. 


~ 
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MADHURAVASAL RAGHAVACHARI (c.1850 - c.1900) 
THIRUVENGADAMMA (c.1860 - c.1935) 


> KRISHNAMMAL (c.1884 - c.1902) 


> KANAKAMMAL (1877 - 1973) 

S. Krishnamachar (1868 - c.1923) 
SUBBULAKSHMI (1900 - c.1923) 
NAGALAKSHMI (1909 - 2009) 
LAKSHAMMAL (1912 - 1995) 
NARAYANAN (1917 - 1980) 

> SRINIVASACHAR 


(1882 - 1942) 


Kuppuswami 


RAJAGOPAL IYENGAR (1901 - 1963) 
> VENKATESHACHAR (1886 - 1941) 


(No information available) 
SOUNDERAMMAL 


MYSORE THIRUVENGADACHAR (c.1864 - 1917) 
KAMALAMMA (1872 - 1935) 


> AMRUTHAMMAL (c. 1901 - c.1922) 


(No information available) 


> KAVERIAMMAL 
(1888 - 1984) 
> NARAYANA IYENGAR (1895 - 1974) 
Nagalakshmi (1909 - 2009) 
LA (b. 1925) 
VASAN (1929 - 1995) 
THANAM (1931 - 2012) 
AVAN (1933 - 2011) 
_ 1935) 
. 1937) 
(b. 1939) 
(1945 - 2010) 
AMANI (1948 - 2016) 
> SRIRAMA IYENGAR (1897 - 1981) 
Padma (1908 - 1988) 
LAKSHMIKUMARI (b. 1929) 
RAMESH (b. 1934) 
REVATHIKUMARI (b. 1937) 
RAJAJI (b. 1939) 
> SRINIVASA RAGHAVAN (1899 - 1966) 
Andalamma (1912 - 1986) 
T [ACHARI (1928 - 2010) 
S ADRI (1929 - 1995) 
PARTHASARATHY (b. 1938) 
JAMANI (b. 1940) 
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SAROJA (b. 1946) 
T ARAYAN (b. 1949) 
RAVINDRANATH (b. 1951) 


SAIPRASAD (b. 1956) 


























SRINIVASA 
JANAKIAM 


(c.1916 - c.1960s) 
AL (1918 - 2001) 


> GOPALACHAR (1903 - 1993) 
Kamala (1917 - 1998) 


KESHAVAN 
SRIDHAR (b 


1933 - 2004) 
. 1944) 


VIJAYALAKSHMI (b. 1946) 


KAUSALYA ( 





b. 1949) 


NARAYANA (b. 1951) 
MANJULA (b. 1953) 


USHA (b. 19 


55) 


> RUKMINIAMMAL (1906 - 1983) 

Rangaswamy (1902 - 1942) 
KUPPUSWAMI (1928 - 1989) 
NAGALAKSHMI (b. 1930) 








PADMANAB 
SAMPATH K 


HAN (1931 - 1988) 
UMAR (1935 - 2007) 


> KRISHNAMACHAR (1908 - 2000) 


Janakiamm 
MRINALINI ( 





al (1918 - 2001) 
b. 1940) 

















MADHURAVASAL ARASAPPA SRINIVASACHAR (1882 - 1942) 
KAVERIAMMAL (1888 - 1984) 


> VENKATESAN (1916 - 1989) 
Indira (b. 1927) 


> KANAKAMMAL (1912 - 1997) 
A.V. Ramaswami (1899 - 1980) 


v 
RAJAGOPAL (1928 - 2015) 
Vajreshwari (1940 - 2009) 
SRINATH (b. 1959) 
LAKSHMI (1961 - 2011) 
SRIRANGAN (b. 1969) 


HEMALATHA (b. 1930) 

H. R. Bhashyam (1926 - 2010) 
MUKUND (b. 1954) 
ARAVIND (b. 1956) 


SOUNDERRAJAN (1932 - 1999) 


Shakuntala (b. 1943) 
RAMESH (b. 1964) 
PARTHASARATHY (b. 1969) 


NAGARAJAN (1933 - 2008) 


Rajalakshmi (b. 1938) 
SURITHA (b. 1964) 
SURESH (b. 1967) 





VIVEK (b. 1935) 


Pramila (b. 1945) 
SHARAD (b. 1972) 
SIDDHARTHA (b. 1979) 





ANAND (1936 - 1999) 


VIJAYARAGHAVAN (b. 1939) 


Geetha (b. 1948) 
DEEPA (b. 1979) 


JAYASHREE (b. 1946) 


\V. J. Bharat (b. 1942) 
UTTARA (b. 1971) 
KAVERI (b. 1975) 


Vv 
KANAKALAKSHMI (1945 - 1957) 


VASANTHALAKSHMI (b. 1948) 


K. T. N. lyengar (1940 - 2003) 
SUHAS (b. 1973) 
Manushi Tewari (b. 1974) 
SUMAN (b. 1973) 
Srinivas (b. 1966) 
MAHATHI (b. 1999) 


RAVIKUMAR (b. 1950) 


Hema R. (b. 1957) 
HARI (b. 1984) 
RAM (b. 1986) 


RAGHURAMAN (1953 - 1999) 


VIJAYALAKSHMI (b. 1955) 


B. N. Kannan (b. 1947) 
ARCHANA (b. 1982) 


LATHA (b. 1963) 


K. N. Gopal (b. 1956) 
NARESH (b. 1985) 





EPILOGUE 


T have to admit rightaway that this book was produced 
under several constraints and great personal stress. It was 
compiled and written in about two weeks, with lots of help 
from my family and my relatives who readily shared stories, 
performed fact checks, and filled in the blanks. We wanted 
to bring it out in time for my grandfather’s centenary, which 
falls on 23" July 2010. If I had the luxury of time, the access 
to more black-and-white family photographs, and the oppor- 
tunity to know more of my family history by meeting many 
more relatives and friends, this would have doubtless been a 
more comprehensive book. Factual inconsistencies that might 
have crept into this book could have also been avoided. 

Working on this project greatly alleviated my stress, 
partly because it was such a pleasure to embark on a journey 
into the past and partly because of the realization that the 
troubles faced by my ancestors were far greater than what I 
face in the present time. 

As we grow older and grow out of ourselves, we realize 
the role played by our elders, our teachers, our friends, and 
also our ancestors. We begin to develop a deep sense of grati- 
tude towards all of them. In today’s world of democracy and 
technology, some people have the notion that they are self- 
made autodidacts. This is, sadly, an illusion, however intense 
and convincing it might seem. We owe so much to the world 
around us, and the starting point is our bloodline. 

When we study the lives of our ancestors, we realize 
how much we owe to the genetic factor. This is not to say that 
we are purely determined by our birth in a certain family. But 
we have to recognize the role played by nature and our family 
heritage in the moulding of our temperament and tastes. It 
can’t be wholly ignored. 
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On my father’s side, both my grandparents are descen- 
dants of svayam acharya purushas. These saintly people were 
adherents of dharma to the extent that they were ordained by 
the mathadhipatis (spiritual leaders) to be self-initiates. These 
svayam acharya purushas interacted with all kinds of people, 
helping them improve their lifestyle and culture. Being able to 
connect to this grand heritage gives me centuries of history as 
opposed to my paltry existence of thirty-two years. 

As I worked on this book, I contemplated the modern 
tendency to inflict pressures on ourselves. In an attempt to 
squeeze out productivity in every moment, we seem to forego 
the leisurely pleasures of life. Being busy and occupied has 
become a sign of prestige. Often, our ancestors have toiled 
more than us but because they didn’t take life so seriously 
they were able to enjoy moments of leisure and even feel a 
wholesome satisfaction before they breathed their last. 

There are several stories that remain untold. Perhaps 
another attempt with better resources and more time might 
help unfold those hidden gems. For now, I suppose we have to 
be grateful for what we have. 

If not for the numerous stories told by my great-grand- 
mother (Kaveriammal) to her family members, many of the 
episodes in the book would not be there. She would honestly 
narrate stories even where she blundered and made a fool of 
herself. I don’t have any memory of her but I consider it my 
good fortune that she was alive when I was born. 

My interaction with my grandfather (Venkatesan) was 
limited as he passed away when I was 5. It is my grandmother 
(Indira) who told me hundreds of family stories over the 
years. If not for growing up with these stories, it would have 
been impossible to produce this work in such a short time. 

I do have fond recollections of my father’s brother 
(Raghuraman) who passed away in November 1999. I used to 
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discuss a lot about science with him but once in a while, I did 
get the chance to speak with him about his past. 

My father and his sisters have always been enthusias- 
tic about family stories. We six cousins — Kannan, Revathi, 
Archana, Naresh, Ram, and I — grew up listening to stories 
about family genealogy, distant relatives, funny incidents, 
and the idiosyncracies of a few family members. While our 
parents narrated these stories, we couldn’t help but observe 
their reverence and gratitude towards their elders. 

Even in the preparation of this book, my father (Ravi- 
kumar) and my aunts (Vasanthalakshmi, Vijayalakshmi, and 
Latha) were most helpful. I must mention here that it was my 
father’s idea that we bring out this book in the first place. 

My father and I spent an entire afternoon with our un- 
cle Seshadri from Om Shanti. He told us a lot of old stories in 
great detail and helped clarify many facts. My aunt Mrinalini 
too shared some interesting episodes from the bygone era. 

I spent a pleasant Sunday afternoon with my aunt 
Hemalatha and her son Mukund, who shared many family 
stories with me. 

My uncle Vivek shared with me via e-mail his memo- 
ries of time spent with my grandfather and my great-grand- 
mother as well as his ruminations on the joint family system. 

During 2004-05, when I was writing Roots and Wings 
(my grandmother’s biography) with my cousin Naresh, my 
aunt and guru Geethamani (from Om Shanti; she passed away 
in June 2010) shared some of the old photographs with me. I 
made a copy and returned it to her. Some years later when I 
visited her, she told me that there were several old photos in 
their collection and there was nobody to take care of them. 
So she handed me a bunch of ancient photographs. It is from 
that treasure trove that I have picked a few for this book. 

My cousin Suresh and members of Alapakkam Google 
Group helped fact check their branch of the family tree. 
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My mother (Hema) did a lot of fact checking for the 
book, calling up my grandfather’s cousins (Parthasarathy, 
Revathikumari, Saroja, Sridhar, etc.) and other relatives. She 
also edited the book. My brother Ram helped me scan many 
old photographs amidst his packed schedule. 

My good friend Shreyas Srivatsa gave me the idea for 
the book’s cover design; my father also gave some suggestions. 

I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to all of them. 

More than five thousand years ago, the rishi (seer) 
Samvanana, son of Angirasa declared: 

a Weed 4 Fae 

a al Hate STATA | 
Sat AMT FAT Tar 
ASATATAT SAAT Il 
wErag ASAT %0.232.2 


Come together, speak together, 
let your minds be united, harmonious; 
as ancient deities unanimous 
sit down to their appointed share 
RIGVEDA SAMHITA 10.191.2 


Don’t these four lines capture the essence of what a 
family should be? Going ahead, be it in our tiny nuclear fam- 
ilies or the family we create with friends and lovers, or even 
in the larger sense of the human family, this mantra is a great 
reminder of how we should proceed. 

I hope that the disjointed episodes that I compiled for 
this book served in giving a few insights into my grandfather, 
my great-grandmother, and our family history. 

I thank you for your indulgence. 

Hari Ravikumar 


Bangalore, India 
July 2016 
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